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THE  NORTH  READING  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 
and  the  "WATER  WITCH" 


Late  in  March,  1825,  a group  of 
local  men  met  in  the  rooms  of  the 
old  Barnard  Hotel,  owned  and  kept 
by  Mr.  Jacob  Barnard.  This  famous 
hostelry  was  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  Main  Street,  just  north  of 
Park.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  to  formulate  plans  to  activate 
the  Second  Engine  Company  of  Read- 
ing. Captain  James  Taylor  was  cho- 
sen Moderator,  and  George  Flint  was 
selected  as  Clerk.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening,  after  careful  delibera- 
tion, the  assembled  members  voted  to 
draft  a Constitution  of  the  new  Fire 
Engine  Company.  Nathaniel  Batch- 
elder,  Jr.,  Major  Daniel  Flint,  and 
John  Batchelder  3rd,  were  chosen  to 
perform  this  duty.  A committee  of 
two,  J.  Barnard,  Jr.,  and  G.  Flint, 
were  instructed  to  carry  out  the 
vote  of  the  assembly  by  purchasing 
an  engine  suitable  to  the  needs  of 
the  community. 

Two  nights  later,  at  exactly  six 
in  the  evening,  the  same  group  of 
men  met  once  more,  this  time  to  read 
over  and  sign  their  acceptance  to  the 
hastily  prepared,  but  ever  binding 
constitution.  This  constitution  con- 
sisted of  twelve  articles,  very  strict 
in  content,  but  there  was  never  any 
evidence  that  these  rules  were  vio- 
lated, with  the  exception  of  the  minor 
charge  of  non-attendance  to  monthly 
meeting,  which  was  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  twenty-five  cents. 

The  records  of  these  meetings 
disclose  the  following  men  as  being 
the  original  signers  of  this  Constitu- 
tion: John  Batchelder,  James  Taylor, 
Jacob  Barnard,  Prentice  S.  Barnard, 
Benjamin  Holt,  George  Flint,  Nathan- 
iel Batchelder,  Jr.,  Asa  Sheldon,  John 


Batchelder  3rd,  Jonathan  Batchelder, 
Randall  Nichols,  Ezra  Damon,  Jr., 
Peter  Flint,  Daniel  Flint,  B.  C.  San- 
born, Amos  Batchelder  and  James 
Batchelder. 

The  Reading  Board  of  Selectmen, 
at  the  time,  was  composed  of  Joshua 
Putnam,  Thaddeus  B.  Pratt,  and 
Addison  Flint,  who  on  April  4,  1825, 
examined  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  embryo  organization  and  ap- 
proved them. 

At  the  next  regular  meeting  held 
in  May,  1825,  the  Company  assembled 
to  elect  a commander  for  the  recently 
purchased  engine  and  its  com- 
plement. 

John  Batchelder  3rd  was  chosen 
for  this  coveted  post  and  his  term 
to  run  one  year  from  the  May  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Batchelder,  George  Flint, 
and  Major  Daniel  Flint,  were  dele- 
gated a committee  of  three  to  choose 
an  appropriate  name  for  the  engine. 
After  much  consideration,  and  the  re- 
jection of  several  names,  the  new 
engine  was  named  the  “Water  Witch” 
and  duly  accepted  by  the  assembled 
company. 

At  this  meeting,  and  chosen  as  a 
committee,  John  Batchelder,  the  new- 
ly elected  Commander,  Nathaniel 
Batchelder,  and  Amos  Batchelder 
were  asked  to  prepare  adequate 
quarters  for  the  company  and  the 
engine. 

On  the  following  day,  wasting  no 
time  in  their  assignment,  the  three 
committee  members  approached  Mr. 
Jacob  Barnard,  owner  of  the  hotel, 
who  being  sympathetic  with  the 
movement  and  himself  a member  of 
the  company,  sold  the  committee  a 
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piece  of  land  to  erect  the  engine 
house  upon,  the  sum  of  one  dollar 
being  agreed  upon  as  purchase  price, 
“so  long  as  it  shall  be  used  as  an 
engine  house,  and  that  the  company 
be  not  allowed  to  add  to  the  struc- 
ture by  building  a second  story”, 
read  the  consideration.  Mr.  Barnard 
was  evidently  protecting  his  interest 
as  hotel  owner  from  encroachment, 
fearing  the  second-story  would  be 
used  for  meetings  or  lodging  in  time 
of  storm. 

Among  the  rules  adopted  by  the 
company  were  fines  levied  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-five  cents  for  each  meet- 
ing not  attended,  one  dollar  for  dis- 
obedience to  Commander’s  orders, 
and  five  dollars  was  assessed  as  pun- 
ishment if  any  member  failed  to  ap- 
pear at  any  fire  if  he  had  knowledge 
such  fire  was  taking  place. 

In  the  course  of  the  formation  of 
the  new  Company,  several  of  the 
Charter  members,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  sold  their  shares  to  other 
interested  parties.  The  records  show 
that  Mr.  Benjamin  Holt  sold  his 
share  to  John  Foster,  John  Foster 
later  selling  this  share  to  James 
Travis.  Asa  Sheldon  sold  his  share 
to  Eben  E.  Eames,  Randall  Nichols 
sold  to  Perceval  Nichols,  Peter  Flint 
sold  to  Moses  Pratt,  who  later  sold 
to  Eben  Emerson. 

When  the  “Water  Witch”  was 
housed  in  the  engine-house  and  pro- 
vision provided  for  its  maintenance, 
weekly  meetings  were  held  to  pro- 
vide the  Company  with  the  proper 
procedure  of  an  organized  fire-com- 
pany. Drills  were  attended,  equip- 
ment was  procured,  and  all  were 
pleased  with  their  duties.  Damage 
due  to  fire  was  kept  at  a minimum 
and  the  company  was  paraded  at 
social,  political,  and  holiday  engage- 
ments and  presented  a fine  appear- 
ance at  all  times. 

In  the  fifteen  year  period,  from 
1825  to  1840,  the  Company  remained 
virtually  intact;  there  were  very  few 
exceptions.  The  engine  attended  a 
great  many  fires,  and  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  Company  and  the 
townsmen,  the  engine  was  considered 
adequate  to  its  duties. 

On  June  8,  1840,  at  a special 
meeting,  the  members  were  assem- 
bled to  consider  repairs  to  the  engine- 
house  and  the  “Water  Witch”  itself. 


Each  member  was  assessed  one  dol- 
lar to  meet  these  expenses,  the  neces- 
sary work  being  done  by  local  me- 
chanics and  carpenters. 

A little  over  two  years  later  on 
December  19,  1842,  an  extraordinary 
special  meeting  was  held.  This  meet- 
ing was  well  attended  by  members 
and  townspeople  in  general  as  it  was 
of  interest  to  all.  The  shareholders 
in  the  Company  had  decided  for  the 
better  maintenance  and  general  up- 
keep of  the  engine  it  would  be  more 
beneficial  if  it  were  owned  by  the 
town.  At  this  meeting  it  was  voted  to 
sell  the  “Water  Witch”  to  the  Town 
of  Reading,  the  shareholders  receiv- 
ing ten  dollars  per  share,  on  condi- 
tion the  engine  remain  in  its  present 
location  and  perform  the  same  duties 
as  previously.  A committee  consist- 
ing of  Amos  Batchelder,  George  Flint 
and  James  H.  Eames  were  chosen  to 
put  an  article  in  the  forthcoming 
Town  Warrant  to  this  affect.  The 
measure  did  not  pass  and  the  engine 
remained  the  property  of  the  Com- 
pany. 

From  the  years  1842  to  1853,  the 
Company  performed  a more  or  less 
routine  duty.  The  engine  and  its  com- 
plement continued  its  fine  showing 
both  at  fires  and  civic  affairs.  The 
total  number  of  calls  answered  dur- 
ing the  span  of  twenty-eight  years 
was  undoubtedly  high  and  varied  and 
a credit  to  the  men  and  the  engine. 
The  last  meeting  of  the  Company 
held  under  the  original  constitution 
occurred  on  the  evening  of  May  12, 
1853,  the  same  year  that  North  Read- 
ing became  a Town  in  itself. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  disor- 
ganization that  the  “Water  Witch” 
was  put  to  tremendous  effort,  but  to 
no  avail.  At  four  a.m.  April  29,  1860, 
the  Baptist  Meeting  House  was  dis- 
covered to  be  on  fire.  The  alarm  was 
quickly  given,  but  the  flames  burst- 
ing out  the  north  and  west  windows 
had  too  great  a start,  and  all  efforts 
of  thp  volunteers  proved  fruitless  as 
the  thirty-two  year  old  edifice  was 
reduced  to  ashes  within  one  hour 
from  the  time  of  the  fire’s  discovery. 

Prior  to  the  purchase  of  the 
“Watch  Witch”,  North  Reading  was 
served  by  Reading’s  Engine  One,  pur- 
chased during  the  War  of  1812.  This 
engine  was  manned  by  an  indepen- 
dent Company  of  share  holders,  and 
when  the  “Water  Witch”  was  ac- 
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quired  for  duty  in  the  “North  Parish” 
it  was  designated  “Engine  Two”  and 
the  Company  was  patterned  after  that 
of  Engine  One. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that 
the  last  great  conflagration  that  the 
“Water  Witch”  responded  to  was  on 
April  18,  1867,  it  being  the  destruction 
by  Are,  of  the  Barnard  Hotel,  the 
scene  of  the  “Water  Witch’s”  incep- 
tion as  the  town’s  flre-flghting  force. 

From  1853  until  the  year  1870, 
the  “Water  Witch”  was  without  a 
formal  Company.  In  the  later  half 
of  that  year,  a new  company  was 
formed,  and  a new  constitution  was 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  new 
members  who  were  chiefly  heirs  of 
the  original  shareholders.  This  new 
constitution  differed  very  little  from 
the  one  agreed  upon  in  1825;  one 
major  change  was  to  recognize  the 
“Commander  of  Company”  as  “Fore- 
man”. Other  changes  were  made  but 
were  of  no  significance  other  than  the 
actual  wording.  Howard  W.  Batchel- 
der  was  undoubtedly  elected  “Fore- 
man”, and  his  name  appears  at  the 
head  of  the  list  signing  the  new  con- 
stitution. Following  the  Foreman’s 
name  were  John  Batchelder,  Otis  G. 
Batchelder,  James  G.  Eames,  Richard 
Buxton,  G,  L.  Flint,  William  Taylor, 
C.  L.  Nichols,  H.  A.  Valney,  Gilbert 
M.  Eames  and  Benjamin  P.  Richard- 
son. 

It  is  not  known  exactly  how  long 
this  Company  was  associated  with 
the  “Water  Witch”,  but  the  period 
involved  did  not  compare  with  the 
longevity  of  the  original  Company. 

In  the  ensuing  years,  the  town 
was  asked  at  the  annual  Town  Meet- 
ing as  in  Article  21,  for  the  year  1891: 
“To  see  if  the  Town  will  vote  to 
raise  and  appropriate  a sum  of 
money  to  purchase  a fire-engine  and 
apparatus,  or  what  they  will  do  in 
relation  thereof”. 

In  1893,  the  question  was  voted 
upon  with  favorable  results  and  an 
appropriation  was  forthcoming. 

At  this  time,  the  Town  of  North 
Reading  was  growing,  and  the  small 
industries  and  manufacturing  plants 
were  in  need  of  more  adequate  pro- 
tection. The  “Water  Witch”,  while 
still  a powerful  engine,  could  not 
cope  with  any  major  fire  due  to  the 
increase  in  size  of  the  new  buildings 
under  construction. 


By  the  vote  of  the  townspeople, 
in  1893,  with  the  appropriation  in 
hand,  a committee  was  formed  to 
make  a purchase  of  suitable  equip- 
ment. This  committee  was  instru- 
mental in  purchasing  from  the  Salem 
Veteran  Firemans’  Association,  the 
engine  previously  used  by  them,  and 
designated  “Number  One”,  for  use  of 
the  Town  of  North  Reading,  The  town 
paid  the  sum  of  three-hundred  and 
five  dollars  for  this  apparatus,  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  committee  also 
purchased  a quantity  of  hose  and  a 
hose-carriage.  This  purchase  took  the 
pressure  off  of  the,  “Water  Witch” 
and  gave  the  town  additional  pro- 
tection, both  engines  being  serviced 
by  citizens  and  volunteers  when  nec- 
essary. 

In  the  year  1895,  a paper  was 
circulated  among  the  heirs  of  the  or- 
iginal shareholders  of  the  “Water 
Witch”,  whereby  they  relinquished 
all  claim  upon  the  engine  to  the 
Town  of  North  Reading,  and  the  old 
engine  became  an  integral  part  of 
that  department.  At  the  annual  town 
meeting  held  shortly  after  its  acqui- 
sition, the  townspeople  voted,  “to  re- 
pair the  ‘tub’  and  put  her  in  com- 
mission”. 

In  1896,  the  “Water  Witch”  was 
recorded  as  being  especially  powerful 
as  a water-thrower,  and  was  believed 
by  many  of  the  older  inhabitants  as 
being  as  good  as  she  had  ever  been, 
following  her  reconditioning.  At  that 
time,  the  engine  was  in  custody  of 
the  board  of  engineers,  and  for  years 
prior,  was  the  only  fire  apparatus  in 
the  Town  of  North  Reading. 

In  1895,  the  town  voted  at  a 
meeting  the  appropriation  of  eleven- 
hundred  dollars  to  build  a suitable 
engine-house  on  Park  Street,  south 
of  the  Common. 

Mr.  Solon  O.  Holt,  of  North 
Reading,  undertook  the  contract,  and 
early  in  the  spring  of  1896  completed 
the  structure.  At  this  time  the  town 
was  in  need  of  an  organized  depart- 
ment and  laid  plans  to  fulfill  this 
need.  Through  a series  of  meetings, 
and  committee  building,  the  town 
formed  a department  with  Mr.  B.  K. 
Symonds  as  Chief,  J.  B.  MacLane, 
1st  Assistant  and  W.  F.  Upton,  2nd 
Assistant.  John  Geddes  was  chosen 
Foreman  of  this  Company.  Later  in 
the  year,  Mr.  Geddes  withdrew  from 
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the  Company  and  J.  Z.  Harris  was 
chosen  in  his  place. 

Burton  K.  Symonds,  the  Chief 
was  born  in  Groton,  Mass.,  January 
28,  1870,  and  was  employed  by  O.  P. 
Symonds  and  Sons  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  wooden  boxes.  He  was  elected 
Chief  in  1894,  and  re-elected  again  in 
1895;  he  resigned  this  position  in 
November,  1895,  upon  his  removal 
from  town,  W.  F.  Upton  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  John  Batchelder 
took  Mr.  Upton’s  place  on  the  Board 
of  Engineers. 
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NORTH  READING,  and  the 

SALEM  &•  LOWELL  RAILROAD 


The  Salem  and  Lowell  Railroad 
was  planned  in  the  1840’ s as  an  at- 
tempt to  revive  the  declining  mari- 
time commerce  of  Salem.  The  Honor- 
able Stephen  C.  Phillips,  Salem  Mer- 
chant and  Shipowner  and  Proprietor 
of  the  Wharf  in  Salem  bearing  his 
name,  was  largely  responsible  for  its 
construction.  Mr.  Phillips  thought, 
and  rightfully  so,  that  raw  cotton  and 
coal  for  the  many  textile  mills  in 
Lowell  could  be  landed  at  the  piers  in 
iSalem  then  transported  by  rail  direct- 
ly to  Lowell  and  the  finished  manu- 
factured products  shipped  back  to 
Salem  for  distribution  at  the  various 
(docks.  This  would  be  at  less  expense 
[than  through  Boston, 
j There  were  two  plans  for  this  new 
route  to  Lowell.  One,  known  as  the 
'.“Cabot  Route”,  sponsored  by  Mr. 
Phillips,  Joseph  S.  Cabot,  and  others, 
and  the  “Wakefield  Route”,  proposed 
by  Mr.  Horace  Wakefield  and  David 
Pingree. 

The  group  from  the  “Wakefield 
Route”  planned  building  a line  start- 
ing at  the  Essex  Railroad  (Lawrence 
Branch)  at  South  Danvers,  (now  Pea- 
body) connecting  with  the  Boston  & 
Maine  at  West  Reading,  thence  north- 
ward through  Wilmington,  and  from 
there,  using  the  Boston  & Lowell 
tracks,  to  Lowell.  This  route  was  bit- 
terly opposed  by  the  “Eastern”  and 
“Boston  and  Lowell”  faction  as  they 
were  afraid  that  by  this  connection 
their  main  lines  might  be  eventually 
used. 

The  “Cabot  Route”  also  contem- 
plated using  the  Lawrence  Branch 
j from  Salem  to  South  Danvers;  from 
) there,  the  road  ran  along  the  valley 
|r  of  Proctor’s  Brook,  to  a point  near 
the  then  Hosiery  Factory,  then  on  a 
curve  across  Ropes  Brook  to  the 
Paper  Mill  on  the  Middleton  - North 
Reading  line  (now  the  B & B Chem- 
ical Co.).  The  route  of  this  railroad 
running  through  North  Reading  was 


parallel  to  the  Ipswich  River,  east 
and  west,  into  Wilmington  and  after- 
wards, on  a straight  course  across  a 
plain  in  that  town  to  a junction  with 
the  Lowell  & Lawrence  Railroad  in 
Tewksbury.  The  total  length  of  the 
proposed  new  road  was  16  % miles, 
by  using  existing  tracks.  The  entire 
distance  of  the  railroad  from  Salem 
to  Lowell  was  24%  miles. 

The  Legistlature  finally  decided  in 
favor  of  the  “Cabot  Route”,  and  on 
April  25,  1848,  the  Salem  & Loweli 
Railroad  was  incorporated. 

Construction  of  this  road  was 
thought  to  be  simple  and  easy,  there 
being  little  rock,  excavation,  and  no 
expensive  building  of  bridges  or 
masonry.  This  was  partially  realized 
but  expense  there  was.  At  one  point 
in  North  Reading  near  the  present 
Department  of  Public  Works  building 
the  filling-in  dropped  forty  feet,  and 
day  after  day  for  several  weeks  the 
fill  sank  out  of  sight  during  the  night. 
This  was  acquired  on  nearby  farm- 
land and  hills  adjoining  the  road-bed. 
Cedar  and  Chestnut  ties  were  also 
taken  from  local  property. 

At  one  time  (during  the  1830’s)  Mr. 
Asa  Sheldon  had  many  men  and 
teams  working  to  fulfill  contracts  to 
the  early  Boston  & Lowell  Railroad 
for  ties  and  plank  to  construct  that 
road,  and  this  material  was  found  in 
abundance  in  North  Reading;  this 
kept  unemployment  at  a record  low 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months. 

Due  to  the  financial  depression  of 
1848  - 1849,  work  on  the  portion  of 
railroad  passing  through  North  Read- 
ing progressed  slowly,  but  in  the  fall 
of  1849,  Spring  and  Summer  of  1850, 
work  went  on  at  a rapid  pace. 

Total  cost  of  construction  was  real- 
ized within  the  original  estimate, 
($250,000)  and  was  within  the  original 
time  contracted  for,  by  several 
months. 
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The  Salem  & Lowell  Railroad  was 
officially  opened  for  travel  August  1, 
1850,  and  on  that  day  began  North 
Readings  link  with  the  ever  growing 
network  of  railroads  here  in  the  East. 

A prospectus  of  the  new  company 
released  at  the  time  promised  “North 
Reading  passengers  on  the  morning 
train  to  Lowell  will  be  in  season  to 
proceed  from  there  to  all  the  North- 
ern Railroads  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont”,  and  “It  is  proposed  to  run 
one  freight  train  through  North  Read- 
ing to  Tewksbury  to  connect  with  all 
outside  Roads.” 

The  Salem  Gazette  of  August  2, 
1850,  describes  the  first  day  of  opera- 
tion: “Opening  of  the  Salem  & Lowell 
Railroad.  This  event,  important  and 
auspicious,  as  we  hope,  to  the  pros- 
perity of  our  city,  took  place  yester- 
day. The  train  started  from  Phillips 
Wharf  at  seven  o’clock,  and  after 
stopping  at  North  Street  and  Fryes 
Mills  (Salem)  proceeded  with  several 
hundred  passengers  to  the  Grove  St. 
Station  in  Danvers.  Here,  unfortu- 
nately, on  attempting  to  start,  some 
flue  gave  way  in  the  engine,  which 
caused  a detention  of  more  than  an 
hour,  until  another  engine  could  be 
procured  from  Salem.  Beyond  Dan- 
vers the  way  stations  on  the  line  of 
the  road  were  decorated  with  flags, 
evergreens  and  inscriptions  (signs  and 
placards).  A large  part  of  the  ride  up 
was  performed  under  a drenching 
rain  which,  however,  had  ceased  be- 
fore the  trains  arrival  in  Lowell,  at 
about  ten  o’clock.”’ 

At  North  Reading,  the  President 
spoke  to  the  assembled  well-wishers 
and  among  his  remarks  he  promised 
North  Readingites  through  travel  to 
the  North  and  Westward,  on  all  exist- 
ing through  reailroads. 

After  a stop  in  Lowell  for  cere- 
emonies  and  fuel,  the  return  trip  was 
started  with  twenty-four  cars  (bor- 
rowed from  existing  roads)  filled  with 
passengers,  and  drawn  by  one  engine 
and  pushed  by  another.  On  arriving 
at  North  Reading  Station  on  Haver- 
;hill  Street,  the  crew,  passengers  and 
'road  dignitaries  were  received  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Lamson  with  a very  appro- 
priate address  of  welcome.  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, the  President,  replied  in  kind. 

A procession  was  then  formed  on 
Haverhill  Street  under  the  direction 
of  Major  Daniel  Flint,  as  Chief  Mar- 
shal, and  at  a signal  salute  from  the 
artillery,  proceeded  to  the  Common 
where  a large  tent  was  erected  for 
the  purpose.  Here  a dinner  was  ser- 
ved by  the  ladies  of  North  Reading. 
Deacon  Addison  Flint  presided  at  the 
table,  and  a blessing  was  invoked  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Allen  of  this  Town.  After 
dinner  the  assembled  towns-people 
and  passengers  enjoyed  hearing  the 


music  of  the  Salem  Glee  Club,  wh 
sang  songs  appropriate  to  the  occ 
sion.  One  song,  a copy  of  which  is  i 
the  authors  collection,  runs  throug 
five  verses.  The  first  verse  and  choru 
as  follows: 

THE  FIRST  TRIP 
T’was  seven  o’clock  on  Thursday 
morn 

And  things  were  ready  all 
We  stepped  on  board  the  Rail- 
way cars 

On  neighbors  just  to  call. 

The  Steam  was  up,  the  iron  horse 
Was  proud  to  bear  his  load; 

Away  we  shot,  on  this  first  trip 
Upon  the  Lowell  Road. 

Chorus : 

O!  the  Railroad 

Your  the  way  for  me 

No  other  mode  is  half  so  sweet, 

So  jolly,  fleet  and  free. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  train 
running  through  North  Reading,  Rev. 
Dr.  Flint,  reminded  the  assembly  of 
the  two  times  he  had  heard  the  sound 
of  artillery  in  North  Reading.  The 
first  recollection  was  in  1783,  when 
as  a young  child  he  was  lifted  to  a 
window,  to  hear  the  local  cannon  fired 
on  the  day  North  Reading  celebrated 
the  return  to  peace  following  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  second  time 
he  heard  a cannon  shot  in  Town  was 
the  present  occasion,  67  years  later. 

Following  the  dinner  and  reminisj 
cense-  of  Rev.  Mr.  Flint,  the  proces- 
sian  was  reformed,  and  marched  to 
the  waiting  cars,  to  the  music  of  the 
Lowell  Brass  Band  and  the  train  pro- 
ceeded to  Salem. 

Mr.  Phillips  often  spoke  later  of  the 
liberal  and  public  spirited  manner  ir. 
which  the  inhabitants  of  North  Read- 
ing had  gone  into  the  enterprise  of 
the  new  Railroad. 

A copy  of  the  first  Time-Table,  is- 
sued by  the  Salem  & Lowell  Railroac 
in  the  authors  collection,  reads: 
SALEM  & LOWELL  RAILROAD 
“On  and  after  Monday,  August  5th 
1850,  Trains  will  run  daily  (Sunday! 
excepted)  as  follows:  Leave  Salem  foi 
Lowell  at  6:45  a.m.,  10:30  a.m.  anc 
3:45  p.m.  Leave  Lowell  for  Salem  al 
8:05  a.m.  12:10  p.m  and  6:30  p.m. 

The  Fare  from  Salem  to  Lowe! 
was  60  cents. 

The  first  locomotive,  a wood  burn- 
ing engine,  to  be  regularly  assigned 
to  the  North  Reading  run  was  named 
“The  Sailor  Boy”.  It  was  built  by 
Hinckley  Locomotive  Works  in  1850 
especially  for  the  new  road.  It  was  a 
common  practice  at  this  time  to 
name  locomotives  instead  of  the  num- 
bering system  later  used.  Two  other 
locomotives  ordered  at  the  same  time, 
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and  placed  in  commission  shortly 
after  “The  Sailor  Boy”,  were  “Trans- 
ort”  and  “Factory  Girl”,  the  later 
tamed,  no  doubt,  to  honor  the  women 
peratives  in  the  Lowell  Mills.  Later 
mgines  had  such  names  as  “Cloud”, 
‘Eagle”,  “Lion”,  “Tiger”  and  others. 

Until  the  use  of  coal  began  (after 
1858)  these  locomotives  had  immense 
conical  smoke  stacks  some  four 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  near- 
ly all  of  them  had  an  iron  rail  ex- 
ending around  the  entire  machine  so 
.that,  in  passing  around  the  engine, 
'men  might  not  fall  overboard. 


Rule  22.  All  trains  after  dark  must 
carry  a red  light  on  rear  end  of  rear 
car. 

Rule  37.  No  person  in  the  employ 
of  the  company  will  be  allowed  to 
carry  packages,  letters  or  bundles  re- 
ceiving presents  or  pay  for  same. 

Special  Rule  No.  8.  No  engine  will 
be  taken  out  on  Sundays,  except  by 
permission  of  the  Superintendent. 

“The  Superintendent  respectfully 
begs  leave  to  remind  gentlemen  pas- 
sengers who  expectorate,  that  the  car 
floors  cannot  be  washed  while  the 
train  is  in  motion.” 


Upon  leaving  Salem,  the  Tender 
would  be  piled  high  with  wood  and 
the  water  tank  filled  full,  but  this 
fuel  would  have  to  be  replenished 
along  the  way.  Large  sheds  on  either 
side  of  the  road  were  filled  with  cord 
wood,  sawed  by  horse-power  ma- 
chines, and  generally  there  was  a cis- 
term  nearby  where  the  water  was 
obtained. 

Two  early  engineers  operating  the 
above  locomotives  for  many  years 
were  Mr.  Solon  S.  Robie  and  Mr.  Wil- 
ton S.  Buckman. 

The  locomotives  passing  through 
town  were  a sight  to  behold,  with  a 
wealth  of  brass,  copper,  and  paint 
work  which  was  the  fireman’s  duty 
t;o  keep  polished  and  clean.  This  was 
a two  to  three  hour  daily  chore.  The 
baint  work  was  the  ultimate  in  art, 
.enamels,  gold-leaf,  laquers  in  bright 
tones  and  highly  varnished  wood 
vork. 

There  was  quite  some  difference 
from  the  pampered  and  petted  engine 
to  the  early  passenger  cars.  The  first 
passenger  cars  over  the  North  Read- 
ng  tracks  were  stuffy  and  uncomfort- 
ible,  and  had  almost  flat  roofs  that 
vere  just  high  enough  for  a tall  man 
:o  stand  upright  in.  The  windows 
vere  small  and  divided  into  several 
small  panes  of  glass  that  rattled  in- 
cessantly. The  seats  were  arranged 
similar  to  the  present  day  coaches 
and  upholstered  in  black  hair-cloth. 
Air  tight  sheet-iron  stoves,  one  in  the 
middle  of  each  car,  heated  the  por- 
tion near  them,  while  other  parts  of 
the  oar  suffered  in  the  cold  weather. 
Illumination  was  by  two  foul-smelling 
smokey  whale  oil  lamps,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  car. 

( There  were  also  second  class  cars, 
entered  through  doors  at  the  side; 
in  these  cars,  the  seats  were  arranged 
back  to  back,  fares  were  half-price, 
and  the  conductor  was  obliged  to 
take  tickets  with  a lighted  lantern  on 
his  arm. 

A few  of  the  quaint  rules  from  an 
employee’s  time-table  dated  June  30, 
1856,  are  given  below: 


The  Salem  & Lowell  Railroad  was 
eventually  leased  (1858)  to  the  Boston 
& Lowell  Railroad  for  a period  of 
twenty  years. 

In  1887  the  Boston  & Lowell  Rail- 
road and  the  Salem  & Lowell  Rail- 
road were  leased  to  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad,  and  the  local  branch 
was  known  as  the  “Lowell  System”, 
but  in  1892  this  title  was  dropped  and 
the  North  Reading  section  of  the 
Salem  & Lowell  Railroad  was  incor- 
porated into  the  Boston  & Maine’s 
“Southern  Division”. 

When,  in  1858,  the  Salem  & Lowell 
Railroad  was  leased  by  the  Boston 
& Lowell  Road,  new  and  modern 
equipment  was  used.  The  road  bed 
through  North  Reading  was  raised 
and  Mr.  Asa  Sheldon  contracted  to 
build  more  permanent  granite  over- 
passes and  culverts.  Again  in  the  late 
eighteen-eighties,  the  road  bed  was 
raised  and  new  track,  ties,  and 
switching  system  were  installed. 

Sections  of  the  old  roadway  are  still 
visible  to  the  present  generation,  and 
Mr.  Sheldon’s  stone  work  has  with- 
stood over  one  hundred  years  of  ser- 
vice. 

In  the  early  1870’s,  North  Reading’s 
economy  showed  a promising  up- 
swing. The  local  mills  were  turning 
out  large  quantities  of  lumber  for 
the  building  boom  following  the  Civil 
War.  The  two  wagon  shops  in  Town 
were  shipping  their  models  and  parts 
to  all  sections  of  New  England.  The 
wall-paper  manufatury  was  busy  and 
the  farms  were  producing  for  the 
Boston  market.  Shoes  and  cabinets 
were  in  demand  and  it  was  definitely 
an  era  of  prosperity  in  North  Read- 
ing. 

With  an  eye  to  the  future,  and  an 
effort  to  encourage  more  business 
and  industry  to  North  Reading,  a 
group  of  men  petitioned  for  a more 
direct  railroad  to  Boston,  eliminating 
the  change  of  cars  in  Danvers  and 
Tewksbury,  and  also,  the  one  freight 
train  daily.  They  proposed  building 
an  entirely  new  road  direct  to  Boston. 
There  were  a great  many  sponsors  for 
this  enterprise,  but  a still  greater 
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faction  who  believed  the  then  present 
Salem  & Lowell  Road  was  sufficient. 

In  1873,  the  Town  was  asked  to 
appropriate  the  necessary  funds  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  a new  road, 
but  the  financial  crisis  in  the  country 
at  the  time  ruined  any  chance  that 
the  new  Railroad  would  be  built. 

In  speaking  to  the  older  residents 
in  Town,  and  reliving  the  raiiroads 
past,  many  recall  with  pleasure  the 
sight  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Nichols  beau- 
tiful garden  at  the  Meadow  View 
Station  at  the  junction  of  Chestnut 
and  Park  Streets,  shortly  after  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Mr.  Nichols  was 
commended  on  several  occasions  by 
local  groups  and  the  management  of 
the  Boston  & Maine  Railroad  for  the 
time  and  effort  he  spent  in  beautify- 
ing an  otherwise  commercial  pro- 
perty. 

The  life  of  the  railroad  in  North 
Reading  spanned  well  over  three 
quarters  of  a century,  and  in  that 
period,  relationship  between  the  road 
and  townspeople  was  for  the  greater 
part  congenial.  True,  there  were  peri- 
ods of  agitation,  a constant  appeal 
for  gates  at  the  several  crossings  in 
town,  the  numerous  fires  along  the 
line  originationg  from  sparks  ema- 
nating from  the  smoke  stacks,  and 
the  increase  in  fares  and  curtailment 
of  services.  But,  these  inconveniences 
were  always  settled  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  concerned. 


A Minneapolis  radio  announcer  re- 
ported that  the  victim  of  an  auto  ac- 
cident suffered  “at  least  two  broken 
legs”. 
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Defeo’s 


I.  G.  A.  Store 

Louis  Defeo,  Proprietor 


GROCERIES  - PROVISIONS  j 
FROZEN  FOODS  and  | 

NEWSPAPERS  I 

• 

i 

Cor.  Main  and  Park  Streets  f 


I Tel.  4-8565 
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* i 


i William  E.  Gullam 

CHAPEL  MEMORIALS 

: 

f Office  and  Display 

| 255-57  Main  Street  Rte.  2? 
I Tel.  4-4009 


Cemetery  Memorials 

GRANITE  — BRONZE 
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j Central  Pharmacy 


A.  F.  Fichera,  B.  S. 

Reg.  Pharm. 

Hospital  - Sickroom  - Surgical 
Invalid  and  Diabetic 
Supplies 

Free  Delivery  — 9 a.m.  - 10  p.m. 

133  Main  Street  Tel.  4-4621 

Night  Emergency  MU  8-6797 


New  Horse  Shoe  f 
Lounge 

Patrick  Lee,  Mgr. 

Main  Street  No.  Reading  | 

DANCING  ! 

Friday  - Saturday 
Nights 

Tel.  No.  Read.  4-8585 
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Gasoline  Motor  Oils 

Temple  Oil  Service 

Hubert  F.  Reidy,  Prop. 

Range  and  Fuel  Delivery 
Oil  Burner  - Sales  - Service 
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Tel.  No.  Read.  4-8577 
Batteries  Tires  Accessories 


ANNALS  AND  REMINISCENCES 


No.  3 OCTOBER  1963 


NORTH  READING  and  its 

LOCAL  PLACE  NAMES 


Naming  Beacon  Hill  in  Boston  by 
the  early  settlers,  to  distinguish  it 
from  two  adjoining  hills  because  of 
its  illuminated  beacon  set  atop  a pole 
and  kept  lit  to  assure  a safe  return 
to  the  harbor  of  the  fishing  craft,  was 
one  of  many  quaint  customs  brought 
to  the  New  World  by  these  adven- 
turers. 

North  Reading’s  settlers,  as  well  as 
later  arrivals,  were  quite  generous  in 
naming  prominent  sections  of  their 
village.  As  in  the  case  of  Boston  and 
elsewhere,  in  the  early  days,  roads 
were  unnamed  and  to  distinguish  one 
locale  or  area  of  the  village  from  an- 
other, the  inhabitants  bestowed  this 
honor  on  the  spot,  and  in  some  cases, 
without  deliberation.  If  land  in  ques- 
tion was  near  the  river  it  became 
“Riverside”  if  it  adjoined  a lake  it 
became  “Lakeside”,  if  a hill  were  in- 
volved it  became  “Parker’s  Hill”,  or 
“Trask  Hill”,  as  the  land  owners 
name  should  be. 

During  the  winter,  on  a trip  to  the 
North  of  Boston,  Governor  Winthrop 
stopped  a short  while  on  a small  is- 
land in  the  center  of  Spot  Pond  in 
Stoneham.  His  lunch  consisted  of 
cheese,  and  today  history  records  the 
spot  as  “Cheese  Rock”. 

Some  of  these  early  bestowed 
names  have  survived  down  through 
the  years  and  are  spoken  of  today 
with  the  same  frequency  as  in  yes- 
teryear; other  names  have  gradually 
disappeared  and  have  been  forgotten 
and  in  a few  cases  best  not  be  re- 
called because  the  early  settler,  be- 
sides being  a God-fearing  man  and  a 
hardy  individual,  was  also  somewhat 
of  a wit. 

In  glancing  through  the  old  Town 
Records,  one  comes  across  names 
used  quite  frequently  during  the  early 
period  but  are  seldom  if  ever  used  to- 
day. To  compile  a list  of  those  names 
and  an  authoritative  origin  for  them 
would  require  tremendous  amount  of 


research,  but  no  less  an  authority  on 
our  early  history  than  Mr.  Will 
Everet  Eaton  of  Wakefield,  E.  Ethyl 
Little  and  Sarah  Whitcomb,  have  at 
one  time  or  another,  in  the  past, 
vouched  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
many  names  still  familiar  to  the  pre- 
sent, including  the  following  short 
list. 

“SADLERS  NECK” 

Refers  to  that  tract  of  land  lying 
south  of  the  Ipswich  River  and  be- 
tween the  River  and  Bare  Meadows, 
now  the  southerly  part  of  the  Town. 
This  tract  of  land  was  an  early  grant 
(1643)  to  Mr.  Richard  Sadler,  a resi- 
dent of  Lynn,  and  Town-clerk  there 
in  1640.  It  did  not  include  Bare  (Bear) 
Meadows.  Mr.  Sadler  returned  to 
England  in  1646,  and  Mrs.  Sadler 
retained  possession  of  the  above  land 
for  many  years  after. 

“PUDDING  POINT” 

It  is  supposed  that  the  name  was 
given  to  that  section  of  land  south  of 
Concord  street  along  Mill  street  to 
the  Ipswich  River,  in  fond  remem- 
brance of  an  aged  man  who  resided 
in  that  area  and  daily  ate  a pint  of 
Hasty  Pudding,  so  named  Pudding 
Point  (Pint). 

“NEW  MARBLEHEAD” 

The  Northeastern  section  of  Town, 
so  called  by  the  early  settlers  because 
of  its  similarity  to  the  land  they 
were  familiar  with  in  Lynn  and  Mar- 
blehead — a rocky,  rugged  surface. 

New  Marblehead  was  mentioned  in 
the  records  as  far  back  as  the  Re- 
volutionary War,  when  the  Parish 
voted  to  support  schooling  in  the 
district. 

“CEDAR  SWAMP” 

That  section  of  Town  south  of  the 
Ipswich  River,  having  Park  street 
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running  through  it.  At  one  time  there 
was  a shingle  mill  operating  in  the 
vicinity,  the  area  having  an  abun- 
dance of  cedar  trees.  Mr.  Asa  Shel- 
don, writing  in  1858,  mentions  his 
boyhood  labors  hauling  the  logs  to 
the  mill. 

“LOBS  POUND” 

An  early  mill  (1694)  was  erected  on 
the  Ipswich  River  on  what  is  now 
Mill  street.  At  the  time,  a pound  was 
built  by  the  Town  of  Reading  to  keep 
colts  secure.  Chidren  in  the  area  cor- 
rupted the  name  Nobby  or  Nob,  (a 
child’s  pet  name  for  a colt),  into  Lob. 
Deacon  Caleb  Wakefield  claimed,  in 
1868,  that  as  a young  man  living  in 
South  Reading,  he  had  heard  the 
same  story  many  times.  Mr.  Lilley 
Eaton,  in  his  history  of  Wakefield, 
mentions  it  also. 

“BEAR  MEADOW” 

Named  by  the  first  settlers,  as  the 
name  appears  on  the  early  records  of 
1650  to  1680.  It  is  known  that  there 
were  bears  in  the  vicinity  as  the 
records  offer  a bounty  of  fifteen  Shil- 
lings for  each  bear  taken,  and  many 
collected  this  bounty  up  to  the  early 
1700’s. 

The  spelling  of  “Bear”  was  changed 
in  1717  to  “Bare”  for  use  in  the  Col- 
ony Records,  as  was  also  the  name 
“Bear  Hill”  in  the  southern  section 
of  Reading. 

“THOITS  OR  THORDS  ORCHARD” 

This  was  the  northerly  part  of  the 
J.  D.  Gowing  Estate.  Mr.  Thoit  lived 
for  a time  on  the  hill  and  planted 
apple  trees  there. 

“SNAKE  CORNER” 

Junction  of  Park  Street  East  and 
Mt.  Vernon  Street.  Every  spring  nu- 
merous nests  of  black  snakes  were 
found  there. 

“WOODBANK  PARK” 

Adjoins  the  Middlesex  Park  devel- 
opment on  Park  street. 

“DUTTONS  CORNER” 

This  is  at  the  corner  of  Elm  and 
Washington  streets,  and  was  named 
by  Ephram  Dutton  who  built  the 
home  on  the  River  bank. 

“MAC  VILLE” 

Ran  from  the  juction  of  Park  and 
Mt.  Vernon  streets  to  the  Lynnfield 
line.  It  was  so  called  because  the 
McIntyre  families  have  lived  in  this 
vicinity  since  the  early  settlement  of 
the  town. 

“WALNUT  CORNER” 

This  is  at  the  junction  of  Main  and 
North  streets.  It  was  so  named  for 


the  prevalence  of  gaint  Walnut  trees 
in  the  vicinity. 

“ARCH  BRIDGE” 

A stone  bridge  built  over  the 
Ipswich  River  on  Park  street  in  1903 
became  known  as  Stone  Arch  Bridge. 
In  the  same  year,  two  stone  columns 
were  built  at  the  entrance  to  the 
“North  Reading  Park”,  and  a suit- 
able sign  erected  upon  them.  A part 
of  the  park  is  now  the  Athletic  Field. 

“RED  BRIDGE” 

The  Washington  Street  Bridge  was 
once  railed  and  fenced,  and  painted 
a barn-red  for  many  years. 

“TRASK  HILL” 

This  hill  is  on  Marblehead  street 
in  the  vincinity  of  Mr.  George  H. 
Trask’s  home. 

“BARNARD  BRIDGE” 

This  is  the  present  bridge  over  the 
Ipswich  River  on  Main  street  dividing 
Reading  and  No.  Reading.  Mr.  Jacob 
Barnard  owned  a tavern  and  exten- 
sive fields  and  meadow  nearby. 

“ABBOTVILLE” 

Abbot  street,  off  Lowell,  named  ap- 
propriately for  the  Abbot  family  who 
settled  in  the  area. 

„ “PHELPS  FIELD” 

That  section  of  land  on  Elm  street 
later  owned  by  the  Upton  family.  Mr. 
John  Phelps  owned  the  land  and  built 
a home  in  the  area  prior  to  1680.  In 
1876  there  was  still  visible  an  old 
cellar  hole,  the  only  remnants  of  the 
ancient  homestead  of  the  Phelps 
family. 

“MUSKRAT  BROOK” 

On  Elm  street,  known  as  such  after 
1936.  Prior  to  this  year  it  was  called 
“Dockhams  Brook”,  as  the  summer 
home  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Dockham  of  Boston 
was  nearby. 

“WALL  STREET  and  FIFTH  AVE” 

Railroad  Avenue,  so  called  when 
local  youths  erected  a sign  to  that 
effect. 

There  were  many  other  local  place 
names,  and  if  their  origin  could  be 
authenticated  would  undoubtably  be 
of  interest.  Such  areas  as  Democrat 
Alley,  The  Holy  City,  Beaverhat 
Street,  Polecat  Alley,  Society  Corner, 
Sleepy  Hollow,  Sullivans  Island, 
Looney  Hill,  and  Old  Mine  Hole  being 
but  a few.  Practically  all  meadow, 
pasture,  woodlot  and  upland  was 
given  a name,  generally  that  of  the 
land  owner,  and  as  title  to  said  land 
changed,  so  did  the  local  name  which 
would  account  for  a given  field  being 
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known  under  two  or  more  names. 

There  was  also  “Training  Field”, 
that  section  of  land  from  Oakdale 
Road  easterly  to  the  present  High 
School  grounds  that  served  in  Colo- 
nial days  as  a militia  gathering  place, 
being  common  land  of  the  Town. 

There  was  “Muster  Field”,  owned 
by  the  Fairbanks  family  in  the  late 


1800’s,  being  that  field  and  pasture 
that  later  became  the  “Flying  Field”, 
bordered  by  Main  and  Park  streets 
on  the  eastern  side. 

There  are  other  place  names  that 
would  be  familiar  to  the  older  resi- 
dents of  North  Reading,  but  the 
above  list  includes  those  names  that 
were  accepted  and  were  in  common 
usage  during  the  period. 


"CHARLIE" 


When  Mr.  Jared  B.  McLane,  well 
known  and  popular  North  Reading 
businessman  passed  away  many 
years  ago,  he  bequeathed  “Charlie”, 
a sleek  black  horse,  to  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Spicer,  a former  employee. 

Charlie  was  not  just  another  horse. 
He  was  a member  of  the  community, 
and  Mr.  Spicer  treated  him  as  such. 
When  Charlie  reached  the  age  in  a 
horse  that  we  humans  consider  senior 
Mr.  Spicer  kindly  retired  him. 

He  was  daily  put  out  to  pasture, 
there  to  roam  at  leisure,  to  his  hearts 
content,  with  no  threat  of  physical 
labor  or  other  duties  to  perform. 
After  a long  and  devoted  service, 
Charlie’s  later  days  were  spent  eat- 
ing, sleeping,  and  browsing  amongst 
the  cows  in  the  pasture. 

Children  in  the  neighborhood,  as 
all  children  will,  visited  Charlie  often 
and  with  them  came  sweets  in  the 
form  of  apples,  sugar,  and  just  about 
everything  a horse  or  child  finds  de- 
lectable, and  thanks  to  Mr.  Spicer, 
Charlie  ended  his  colorful  life  a- 
mongst  friends  and  surroundings 
familiar  to  him. 

But  the  cause  of  Charlie’s  death 
was  tragic,  and  news  of  it  and  the 
circumstances  brought  sorrow  to  the 
community,  moist  eyes  to  the  young, 
and  oldsters  alike. 

On  Saturday,  August  1st,  1936, 
Charlie  was  as  usual  let  out  to  pas- 
ture. It  was  an  exceedingly  hot  after- 
noon, and  to  avoid  the  heat,  Charlie 
wandered  toward  the  brook  border- 
ing the  meadow.  Finding  a secluded 
tempting  spot,  he  lied  down  in  the 
soft,  wet,  but  refreshing  meadow 
land.  When  later  the  sun  disappeared 
behind  the  hills,  he  attempted  to  rise 
but  found  it  impossible  to  gain  a 
footing  in  the  quagmire,  and  the 
more  he  struggled,  the  deeper  he 
sank. 

Being  in  that  part  of  the  pasture 
not  easily  noticed  by  passerby, 
Charlie  was  alone  and  struggling 
desperately. 


It  was  not  until  dusk,  many  hours 
later,  when  his  misfortune  was  no- 
ticed, and  an  emergency  call  was 
made  to  the  local  Fire  Department 
and  they  sped  to  the  scene.  On  ar- 
rival they  found  Charlie  up  to  his 
shoulders  in  the  black  mud,  and  Mr. 
Roy  Estes,  in  whose  pasture  Charlie 
romped,  holding  his  head  above  the 
water. 

Working  well  into  the  night  with 
the  aid  of  flood  lights,  the  fire  de- 
partment and  others  finally  succeeded 
in  freeing  him  from  his  muddy  trap. 
He  was  washed  off,  wiped  down,  fed, 
blanketed  and  bedded  down  in  a com- 
fortable stall  for  the  night,  and  at 
the  time,  it  was  thought,  Charlie  had 
survived  a very  close  call. 

The  following  morning  Charlies  ate 
well,  and  seemed  his  old  self  again. 
After  lying  down  a short  while,  he 
tried  to  regain  his  footing,  but  the 
strain  of  the  previous  afternoon  and 
evening  had  weakened  his  aging  legs 
and  try  as  he  might,  it  was  impos- 
sible, only  sapping  the  remaining 
strength  in  him|  it  was  then  that  Mr. 
Spicer  regretfully  decided  Charlie 
would  be  better  off  in  greener  pas- 
tures. 

Charlie  was  foaled  in  1904,  and  Mr. 
McLane  purchased  him  for  use  in 
connection  with  his  wagon  manufac- 
tory, a very  thriving  business  in  town 
at  the  time.  Mr.  Spicer  was  employed 
as  driver  and  became  very  fond  of 
Charlie,  using  him  in  preference  to 
other  horses  in  his  daily  chores.  It 
was  thus  that  Carlie  became  a famili- 
ar figure  in  town. 

He  was  used  often  in  patriotic  par- 
ades drawing  Mr.  McLane’s  gaily 
decorated  float,  and  was  always  con- 
sidered a parade  horse  because  of  his 
magnificent  build  and  coal  black 
head,  held  high,  and  his  shining 
hoofs  prancing  to  the  tune  of  the 
band  as  he  led  the  numerous  parades. 

Many  older  residents,  and  especial- 
ly World  War  One  Veterans  will  re- 
call one  of  Charlies  proudest  days  in 
his  thirty-two  year  old  life.  That  was 
the  “Welcome  Home  Parade”  in  1919 
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in  honor  of  the  returning  troops. 
Charlie  was  “Front  Horse”,  and  to 
all  who  participated  or  viewed  the 
parade  it  was  evident  by  the  lively 
ajntics  of  Charlie  that  he  also  was 
proud  and  happy  to  welcome  home 
the  boys  and  be  a part  of  such  a joy- 
ous day. 


A stranded  actor  went  into  a dingy 
eating  place  for  a cheap  meal.  He  was 
horrified  to  recognize  his  waiter  as 
another  actor  who  had  played  with 
him  in  New  York. 

“Great  Scott!”  he  gasped.  “You  — 
waiter  — in  a place  like  this!” 
“Yes”,  replied  the  other  in  dignified 
scorn,  “but  I don’t  eat  here.” 


North  Reading 
Used  Book  Store 


We  Will  Purchase  Used 
Books  In  Any  Quantity 
Practically  All 
Subjects 

Open  Daily  --  9 a.m.  to  9 p.m. 

MAIN  STREET 
Rte.  28  No.  Reading 


Defeo’s 
I.  G.  A.  Store 

Louis  Defeo,  Proprietor 


GROCERIES  - PROVISIONS 
FROZEN  FOODS  and 
NEWSPAPERS 


Cor.  Main  and  Park  Streets 
Tel.  4-8565 


William  E.  Gullam  I 


CHAPEL  MEMORIALS 

Office  and  Display 

255-57  Main  Street  Rte. 


28 


Tel.  4-4009 
Cemetery  Memorials 

GRANITE  — BRONZE 


. a. s. .«.. c>. s. .••••. 


Central  Pharmacy 

A.  F.  Fichera,  B.  S. 

Reg.  Pharm. 

Hospital  - Sickroom  - Surgical 
Invalid  and  Diabetic 
Supplies 

Free  Delivery  — 9 a.m.  - 10  p.m. 

133  Main  Street  Tel.  4-4621 

Night  Emergency  MU  8-6797 


New  Horse  Shoe 
Lounge 

Patrick  Lee,  Mgr. 

Main  Street  No.  Reading 

DANCING 

Friday  - Saturday 
nights 

Tel.  No.  Read.  4-8585 


* 

i Gasoline  Motor  Oils 

I Temple  Oil  Service 

f Hubert  F.  Reidy,  Prop. 

Range  and  Fuel  Delivery 
Oil  Burner  - Sales  - Service 
? 

Tel.  No.  Read.  4-8577 
I Batteries  Tires  Accessories 


ANNALS  AND  REMINISCENCES 


No.  4 


NOVEMBER 


1963 


NORTH  READING'S  COLONIAL  PATHS 
AND  THEIR  SUCCESSORS 


The  earliest  mention  or  inference 
of  a road  or  cart-way  into  or  through 
North  Reading  can  be  found  in  the 
old  record  book.  In  the  year  1648,  it 
was  voted  to  build  a bridge  over  the 
Ipswich,  four  miles  from  “Reddinge.” 
This  road  ran  from  Nahant  Bay  in 
Lynn  through  “Reddinge”  now  Wake- 
field, and  thence  northerly  to  the 
present  Middleton-North  Reading  line 
then  through  North  Reading  into 
Andover.  In  the  records  this  road  is 
mentioned  as  the  “first  highway  for- 
merly laid  out”  and  was  long  the 
main  road  from  Wakefield  to  And- 
over and  Salem.  It  was  said,  in  1873, 
that  some  sections  of  our  present 
North  Street  was  once  part  of  Old 
Andover  Road. 

A description  from  the  records  de- 
fines this  road  more  clearly:  “Captain 
Richard  Walker,  Thomas  Marshall, 
and  Nicholas  Holt,  being  appointed 
by  the  General  Court  to  lay  out  the 
County  Highway  from  Andevour  to 
Reddinge,  have  thus  agreed  to  fol- 
low the  cart-way  from  Andevour  to 
Goodman  Holt’s  farm,  leaving  his 
house  about  a quarter  mile  on  the 
left  hand,  and  so  on  in  a strate 
south  or  nere  a south  lyne  to  the 
Ipswich  River  according  to  the  mark- 
ed trees,  and  so  from  the  river  upon 
a like  strate  lyne  to  the  head  of  a 
meadow,  called  “great  meadow”  to 
the  saw  mill  in  “Reddinge”  thence 
through  common  cornfields  to  the 
meeting  house. 

The  saw-mill  mentioned  was  an 
early  mill  on  the  Saugus  River  at  the 


northerly  end  of  Vernon  Street  in 
Wakefield.  The  meeting  house  was 
also  in  Wakefield. 

The  exact  route  of  this  road  as  it 
ran  through  North  Reading  is  un- 
known today,  with  the  exception  of 
the  possible  link  with  North  Street, 
as  mentioned. 

In  1658,  the  General  Court  “Ordered 
that  there  be  a highway  of  tenn  poxes 
broad  left  at  each  end  of  all  those 
lotts  of  upland  beyond  the  Ipswich 
River.”  With  this  order,  the  present 
system  of  roads  in  North  Reading 
had  their  beginning. 

Four  men  were  chosen,  William 
Cowdrey,  John  Smith,  John  Brown, 
and  Jonathan  Poole,  to  divide  that 
tract  of  land  recently  acquired  by  the 
Town  of  Reading,  north  of  the  Ips- 
wich River.  They  surveyed  into  lotts 
the  marsh,  meadow,  and  uplands, 
leaving  a “tenn  pole  highway”  at 
either  end.  This  land  then  became 
“common  land”  for  the  use  of  the 
town  as  a highway,  watering  place, 
or  other  public  use  as  it  became 
necessary. 

The  land  left  for  the  highway  ran 
parallel  to  the  river  on  the  north 
side,  by-passing  the  marsh  and  mead- 
ow and  staying  with  the  lowland,  a- 
voiding  the  fertile  high  ground.  The 
surveyors  were,  no  doubt,  being  care- 
ful not  to  use  the  productive  soil  for 
highway  use. 

To  trace  the  course  of  North 
Reading’s  first  “tenn  pole”  highway, 
one  would  only  follow  the  present 
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Park  Street  to  Elm  Street  to  the  Mid- 
dleton line  with  slight  variation.  In 
Colonial  days.  Elm  Street  was  called 
“Lower  End  Road”,  and  Bow  Street 
was  “Old  Road.”  This.  then,  consti- 
tuted the  first  accented  highway  in 
town  after  its  settlement. 

In  1707.  a wav  was  laid  out  north- 
ward from  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
common  to  the  Andover  line.  This 
was  known  as  “sixteeen  nole  wav.” 
and  led  through  Sergt.  George  Flint 
and  John  Eaton’s  land.  It  followed 
closelv  the  present  Haverhill  Street, 
north  from  Bow  Street  with  the  ex- 
ception of  its  Northern  and  South- 
ern ends.  The  reason  for  this  devia- 
tion occurred  in  1715.  when  the  road 
was  altered  somewhat  above  the 
common.  Sgt.  George  Flint  com- 
plained to  the  authorities  that  the 
road  ran  through  his  fertile  fields  and 
cut  his  farm  in  half.  Mr.  Flint  offered 
to  exchange  land  to  the  north  with 
the  town  if  thev  would  relocate  the 
highway  westerly  of  its  then  existing 
position.  The  town  consented  to  Mr. 
Flint’s  offer  and  an  agreement  was 
reached  wherebv  thev  would  relocate 
said  highway.  The  course  of  the  new 
route  was  laid  out  ov  Timothv  Wilev. 
Joseph  Burnap,  and  John  Goodwin. 
The  original  spelling  and  description 
as  used  at  the  time,  mav  be  found  in- 
teresting: 

“At  the  north  meeting  house  it  is 
goe  next  to  John  Eatens  (Eaton)  land 
until  it  comes  within  twenty  poles  of 
sum  low  land  that  joynes  to  Sart. 
(Sergt.)  George  Flints  orchard,  (west 
of  the  house  of  Joseph  Gowing  Lane“ 
and  then  goes  a slant  over  to  Sargent 
Flints  land  Fourty  pole.  Then  turns 
a slant  by  the  hill  over  to  said  Eatens 
line  at  ye  end  of  the  hill,  (Parkers) 
then  it  is  to  ly  by  said  Eatens  line 
cross  three  swamps,  then  turnes  a 
slant  to  said  Flints  line  at  ye  middle 
mark.  Then  it  is  to  turn  a slant  over 
to  Eatens  line  at  ye  norwest  end  of 
“Rattle-snake  Rock,”,  (in  the  bend 
of  the  old  road  leading  to  Long  Hill). 
Soe  by  Eatens  line  till  it  comes  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill  at  this  side  Jebit 
Plain  (top  of  the  hill),  then  it  is  to 
turn  a slant  to  Flints  line  at  a Valle 
at  the  hether  end  of  said  “Jebit” 
Plaine.” 

The  word  “Jebit”  in  the  above  des- 
cription, leads  us  to  believe  the  top 


of  the  hill  was  a treeless  expanse  of 
land.  In  England,  at  this  period,  the 
guilty  persons  were  hung  upon  Gib- 
bets erected  in  such  a place  to  dis- 
courage other  malefactors.  This 
North  Reading  plain  undoubtably  re- 
minded the  early  settelers  of  this 
practice;  therefore,  it  was  natural  to 
refer  to  the  area  as  “Jebit  Plaine.” 

In  1738,  a road  was  laid  out  from 
Bow  Street  to  the  Lynn  line.  This 
road  was  to  connect  with  the  Second 
County  Road,  then  running  from 
Lynn  through  that  section  of  North 
Reading,  South  of  the  Ipswich,  later 
called  Chestnut  Street.  A description 
of  this  road  (Park  Street,  east)  can 
be  found  in  the  local  records,  dated 
March  Ye  3,  1738: 

“These  may  certifle  ye  town  of 
Reading,  That  Wee,  ye  subscribers, 
Do  give  free  liberty  of  a highway 
over  our  mill  dam,  ye  towne  laying  a 
way  over  sed  dam  and  over  ye  river 
above  sed  dam  and  over  ye  river 
above  sed  mill,  ye  town  maintaining 
one  third  of  ye  gravel  part  of  sed 
highway  and  wee  ye  subscribers,  do 
promise  to  maintain  ye  other  two 
thirds  of  ye  gravell  part,  wich  is  our 
dam,  so  long  as  wee  keep  up  a mill 
or  mills  there.” 

“Wee  the  subscribers  promise  to 
give  Soficiency  of  land  for  an  h gh- 
way  from  ye  river  till  it  comes  to 
William  Flint’s  land,  ye  town  laying 
the  highway  there.” 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  foregoing, 
that  the  land  was  given  to  the  town 
by  individual  land  owners  providing 
the  town  maintain  part  of  the  road- 
way. 

The  town  accepted  the  offer,  and  on 
November  8,  1738,  gave  the  following 
notice: 

“We,  ye  subscribers,  being  select- 
man of  Reading,  have  laid  out  a two 
pole  way  from  ye  Flint  mill  in  ye 
North  Precinct  to  Lyn  line,  from  ye 
new  bridge  by  ye  corn  mill  to  a gray 
oake  by  William  Flint  fence,  and  so 
as  ye^  fence  goeth  till  we  come  to  ye 
hill,  to  a small  white  oake  spliced  on 
ye  side  of  ye  hill  by  sed  Flint  orchard 
and  from  thence  to  a small  white 
oake  and  from  thence  to  a gray  oake 
near  to  ye  olde  saw  mill  dam,  and 
over  past  the  dam  to  a small  white 
oak  and  from  thence  to  a great 
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crotched  gray  oake  and  from  thence 
to  Lyn  line  near  to  sed  Flints  wall." 

That  section  of  Park  Street,  now 
the  business  center  of  town,  from  the 
Professional  Building  to  the  mill 
bridge  was  common  land,  and  there 
was  no  road  through  it  until  1825. 
Then  the  land  was  lotted  off  and  sold 
to  private  interests  and  a road  was 
built.  Prior  to  this,  all  travel  used 
Bow  Street. 

In  1804,  that  part  of  Haverhill! 
Street  now  running  parallel  to  the 
Batchelder  School  grounds,  was  cut 
through  the  north-west  portion  of 
the  common  and  thus  connected  First 
County  Road  with  “Old  Andover 
Way”,  eliminating  the  necessity  of 
“Old  Road’,  or  Bow  Street  as  a 
through  way. 

Between  the  years  1770  and  1820, 
many  pathways  leading  from  the 
“teen  pole”  and  “sixteen  pole”  road 
to  private  dwellings  were  enlarged 
and  accepted  by  the  town  as  Public 
Thorofares. 

Central  Street,  today,  has  little 
changed  from  its  route  originally  laid 
out  prior  to  1765. 

With  the  building  of  the  Andover 
and  Medford  Turnpike  (the  present 
Main  Street)  in  1806,  the  narrow 
winding  route  through  North  Read- 
ing became  little  used.  Almost  all 
through  travellers  used  the  new  route 
and  left  “Old  Andover  Road”  to  local 
travel. 

Willow  Street,  extending  from  Bow 
to  Elm  Street,  was  constructed  in 
1857  but  not  without  opposition.  There 
were  those  in  town  who  believed  the 
thousand  dollars  appropriated  for  the 
work  could  be  morp  useful  elsewhere 
but  the  proponents  were  successful 
and  work  commenced  in  July  of  that 
year  and  completed  in  the  fall. 

That  part  of  Elm  Street,  passing 
Riverside  Cemetery  was  very  narrow 
and  made  it  difficult  for  carriages  to 
pass  in  front  of,  or  turn  into,  the 
cemetery.  Therefore  work  was  started 
in  1873  to  widen  this  road.  Also,  in 
this  year,  the  corners  of  Elm,  Wash- 
ington, and  Willow  Streets  were 
much  widened  and  a new  bridge  was 
erected  over  the  Ipswich  River  at 
Mill  Street. 


Barnard  Bridge,  connecting  the 
Towns  of  North  Reading  and  Read- 
ing, on  Main  Street,  was  repaired 
and  repainted,  and  two  years  later  a 
new  bridge  was  built  on  Park  Street, 
Chestnut  Street  was  widened  and  a 
road  built  on  Peabody  Hill. 

Upon  completion  of  the  buiding  of 
Flint  Memorial  Hall,  Mr.  Sumner 
Abbot  was  given  the  task  of  grad.ng 
the  grounds.  His  work  when  finished, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  towns- 
people to  the  poor  condition  of  the 
surrounding  area.  Money  was  appro- 
priated and  with  a financial  gift  from 
a donor,  in  the  year  1881,  much  work 
was  done  in  repairing  all  six  bridges, 
Park  Street  being  given  especial  at- 
tention. Hill  Street  was  graded,  all 
sidewalks  were  widened,  and  wooden 
railing  and  fence  provided  where  it 
was  needed. 

In  1885,  Mr.  Cyrus  Ayer  installed 
plank  sidewalks  on  Park  Stret  and 
over  bridges  near  the  center  of  town. 
Concord  Street,  North  Street  and 
Park  Streets  were  again  widened  and 
retaining  walls  were  built. 

1896  saw  the  removal  of  the  granite 
posts  that  surrounded  the  common 
since  the  incorporation  of  the  town. 
In  1901  the  present  Lowell  Road  re- 
ceived its  name.  It  was  formerly 
known  as  Maple  Street. 

The  first  macadam  road  built  in 
town  was  that  part  of  Park  Street 
through  the  center  of  Town  to  Wash- 
ington Street  in  1906. 

It  was  in  the  year  1917,  that  the 
town  contracted  with  the  State  High- 
way Commission  to  macadamize 
Lowell  Road  from  Main  Street,  west- 
erly to  the  Wilmington  line.  By  the 
early  ninteen-twenties  most  main 
roads  in  the  town  had  been  hard  sur- 
faced. The  laborers  working  on  the 
highways  were  paid  $1.75  a day. 
Those  men  leveling  the  crushed  stone 
a very  laborious  task  received  five 
cents  an  hour  extra. 

In  1915  the  town  voted  to  accept  a 
gift  of  one-thousand  dollars  to  build 
a sidewalk  from  the  home  of  a resi- 
dent, over  Chestnut  and  Central 
Streets  to  the  electric  car  line.  In 
the  same  year  Oakland  Road  was  ac- 
cepted as  a town  way. 
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ANNALS  AND  REMINISCENCES 

No.  5 DECEMBER  1963 


NORTH  READING'S  INDUSTRIAL  PAST 

THE  McLANE  WAGON  WORKS 


Photograph  of  sketch  made  by  Mr.  Bert  Poole  of 
McLane  Wagon  Works,  North  Reading,  1906. 
Upper  left  insert  pictures  Mr.  McL*an’s  first  black- 
smith shop. 


The  Town  of  North  Reading  has 
been  described  in  many  Atlases, 
Guide  Books,  and  Gazetteers  of  the 
late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries  as  being  wholly  an  agricul- 
tural community,  and  very  little,  if 
any  mention,  has  been  made  of  its 
many  industrial  enterprises. 

North  Reading  has  been  noted  for 
its  substantial  and  productive  farms, 
and  like  other  rural  areas  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  a large  city,  de- 


pended on  its  soil  to  produce  for  a 
large  market,  and  home  use,  but  its 
income  was  not  entirely  dependent 
on  the  farms.  Mention  should  be 
made  to  its  growth. 

From  North  Reading’s  very  early 
days,  private  industry  was  apparent. 
There  were  the  grist  and  saw  mills, 
later  came  the  blacksmith,  taverns, 
and  shoe-shops,  and  still  later,  gun- 
smith, wallpaper,  cabinet  and  furni- 
ture manufactures,  all  of  which 
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were  owned  by  local  men  and  em- 
ployed local  help. 

When  North  Reading  was  incorpor- 
ated in  1853,  there  were  three  black- 
smith shops  in  town.  One,  owned  by 
Mr.  John  Eames,  who  lived  on  Park 
Street,  west  of  Main,  was  operated  in 
conjunction  with  a wagon  shop.  Here 
Mr.  Eames  built  the  more  common 
type  of  farm  wagon.  This  shop  was 
located  in  Mr.  Barnard’s  field,  set 
back  from  Park  Street,  in  about  the 
present  location  of  Burditt  Road. 
Mr.  Eames  carried  on  this  business 
with  some  success  for  many  years, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  McLane  that  wagon  building  in 
North  Reading  assumed  any  great 
proportion. 

Jared  Brown  McLane  was  born  in 
Pugwash,  Nova  Scotia,  May  8,  1853, 
(the  year  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
Town  he  was  to  serve  so  well  in  later 
.life).  Mr.  McLane  was  the  youngest  of 
♦ eight  children  of  Alexander  and 
*±±arriett  (Brown)  McLane,  both  of 
whom  were  native  born  Nova  Sco- 
tians. 

As  a boy,  Mr.  McLane  attended  the 
public  school  of  Pugwash,  but  left  at 
an  early  age  to  work  in  a backsmitb.- 
and  carriage  shop  as  an  apj^entice, 
to  learn  tne  trade,.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen,  h e left  Nova  Scotia  and 
settled  in  Topsfield,  Massachusetts. 
Here  ha  Iround  employment  with  Mr. 
L> . E.  Hurd,  prominent  wagon  and 
carriage  builders.  Being  a conscien- 
tious and  capable  worker,  he  soon 
entered  into  partnership  with  Mr. 
nurd  and  continued  in  this  capacity 
for  several  years. 

Abou“V  1873,  Mr.  McLane  sold  his 
internet  in  the  partnership  and  re- 
moved to  North  Reading  where  he 
purchased  the  blacksmith  shop  in  the 
rear  of  the  present  Flint  Memorial 
Building.  It  was  here  that  he  began 
his  very  successful  career  in  indus- 
trial and  public  life. 

Shortly  after  coming  to  North 
Reading,  (1875),  Mr.  McLane  married 
his  fiancee,  Miss  Alice  M.  Long  of 
Topsfield,  Massachusetts,  whom  he 
had  been  introduced  to  while  in  the 
employ  of  Mr.  Hurd. 

During  his  early  days  in  North 
Reading,  the  blacksmith  trade  was  at 
a low  ebb  due  to  the  financial  crisis 
in  the  country  and  the  fact  that  there 
were  two  competitiors  well  estab- 
lished. To  supplant  his  income,  Mr. 


McLane,  being  a very  energetic  and 
muscular  man,  alternated  between 
working  in  his  shop  and  on  the  pub- 
lic highway  grading,  installing  drains, 
and  in  winter,  pathing  snow.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  the  present  genera- 
tion who  are  accustomed  to  our  well 
ploughed  highways,  kept  free  of  snow 
by  powerful  snow  removal  equip- 
ment, that  in  the  period  we  are  des- 
cribing, pathing  snow  was  accom- 
plished by  attaching  a large  log, 
lengthwise,  to  each  runner  of  a bob- 
sled, pulled  by  a team  of  horses, 
leaving  two  parallel  paths  the  width 
of  a sleigh  to  make  the  going  easier 
for  those  who  followed. 

During  the  period  1885-87,  Mr. 
McLane  contracted  with  the  Town  to 
provide  iron  railings  over  the  several 
bridges,  and  kept  them  in  repair.  He 
was  also  responsible  for  guilding  the 
tablet  on  Flint  Memorial  Building, 
and  painting  the  signs  over  the  many 
shops  and  business  establishments, 
also  the  guide  boards  for  the  convert 
ience  of  travelers  entering  or  passing 
through  town. 

Witlj Afusiness  prospering,  Mr. 

MtiLane  purchased  the  buiding  ad- 
joining the  shop,  and  commenced 
Duilding  wagons.  One  of  his  first 
products  was  purchased  by  the  Town 
and  was  a very  trim  patrol  wagon 
for  the  use  of  Mr.  Henry  H.  Dane 
who  was  the  local  constable,  fire- 
ward,  cattle  inspector  and  sealer  of 
weights  and  measures. 

In  the  years  following,  Mr.  McLane 
incorporated  his  knowledge  of  wagon 
building  with  the  very  latest  in  de- 
sign and  soon  became  well-known  as 
a master  builder,  and  the  McLane 
wagons  and  carriages  carried  the 
name  of  North  Reading  to  many 
States  in  the  Union.  He  employed  on 
the  average  of  fifty  persons,  includ- 
ing cabinet  makers,  blacksmiths, 
sign  painters,  and  carpenters.  The 
output  of  the  factory  consisted  of  a 
full  line  of  wagons,  sleds,  and  parts 
for  replacement  and  repairs. 

One  wagon  in  particular  that  Mr. 
McLane,  was  justly  proud  of  was  an 
ambulance  of  neat  design,  tastefully 
lettered  and  varnished.  These  wagons 
were  used  by  most  police  depart- 
ments in  the  surrounding  cities  and 
towns  and  were  constructed  to  last 
many  years.  In  1902,  Mr.  McLane 
issued  an  illustrated  catalog  showing 
several  types  of  wagons  manufac- 
tured by  his  firm,  and  in  it  he  men- 
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Batchelder  School,  and  contributed  a 
substantial  sum  of  money  toward 
furnishing  the  several  rooms.  He  was 
also  director  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Reading,  chairman  of  the 
Town’s  Finance  Committee,  and  a 
member  of  the  Good  Fellowship  Club. 
In  1914,  he  was  elected  Representa- 
tive to  the  General  Court,  represent- 
ing the  Towns  of  North  Reading, 
Reading,  Woburn,  Wilmington,  and 
Burlington. 
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tions  “Market,  Store,  Express,  Milk, 
Meat,  Ice,  and  Laundry  Wagons,  plus 
Carts,  Caravans  and  Pungs  built  by 
our  design  or  your  specifications.” 

1895,  when  the  present  North  Read- 
ing Fire  Department  was  organized, 
Mr.  McLane  was  appointed  an  en- 
gineer and  was  responsible  for  the 
care  and  maintainence  of  all  the  fire 
fighting  equipment.  He  served  many 
years  in  this  capacity.  In  1903,  he 
was  a factor  in  introducing  gas  street 
lamps  in  Town.  If  enough  subscribers 
purchased  lamps,  he  would  furnish 
the  pole  and  fixture  at  cost.  This  was 
an  improvement  over  the  kerosene 
type  then  in  use. 

Mr.  McLane  was  a member  of  the 
committee  on  building  the  L.  D. 


Mr.  McLane  died  in  Pinehurst,  No. 
Carolina,  March  27,  1917,  with  the 
funeral  services  held  here  at  the 
Union  Congregational  Church. 

Mrs.  McLane  passed  away  a short 
time  later,  December  28,  1918. 


Photograph  above  was  taken  in  1876,  showing  Mr.  J.  B.  McLane 
shoeing  horse  Mr.  John  Dixon  with  folded  arms,  Perley  Whitcomb 
with  leather  apron,  and  Mr.  George  Clark  standing  at  right. 


North  Reading’s  Rural  Free  De- 
livery (R.F.D.)  celebrated  its  Sixtieth 
Anniversary  in  1963.  It  was  in  1903 
that  this  vital  service  was  introduced 
in  town. 

In  1859,  a pump  was  installed  on 
Washington  Street,  at  a cost  of  six 
dollars  and  forty  cents,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  neighborhood. 

The  East  District  School  House  on 
Elm  Street  was  renovated  and  refur- 


nished in  1866,  burned  to  the  ground 
in  1867,  and  rebuilt  the  following 
year. 

Railroad  Hall,  on  Haverhill  Street, 
was  used  often  for  Town  Meetings 
and  other  civic  gatherings  before  and 
during  the  Civil  War.  The  Town  paid 
five  dollars  for  its  use. 

In  May,  1854,  the  total  population 
of  North  Reading  was  one  thousand 
nineteen. 
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No.  6 JANUARY  1964 


NORTH  READING,  MASS.  ...  1880 

A VISITORS  DESCRIPTION,  AS  IT  APPEARED 
IN  A LOCAL  NEWSPAPER  OF  THE  PERIOD 


From  Stoneham,  I drove  in  a 
northerly  direction  over  a first  rate, 
hard  packed  gravel  road.  The  trees 
lining  this  highway  (Andover  Turn- 
pike) were  bare  of  their  foliage  and 
small  homes  and  enormous  farms 
were  visible  from  my  vantage  point 
atop  the  carriage. 

After  passing  through  Heading,  I 
left  the  highway  a short  distance 
above  the  Common  (Pearl  Street) 
and  made  my  way  up  the  old  road 
(Haverhill  Street)  and  on  into  the 
good  town  of  North  Heading 

Upon  the  inquiry  at  a local  business 
establishment,  I was  informed  that 
Mr.  Joseph  Gowing,  Mr.  Solon  Holt, 
and  Dennis  Batchelder  were  the 
present  Board  of  Selectmen  under 
whose  capable  management  this 
small  community  is  thriving. 

I drove  along  good  gravel  roads 
where  fine  farms,  romantic  scenery 
and  many  pleasant  suburban  homes 
of  Boston  businessmen  abound. 

This  town  has  in  the  neighborhood 
of  two  hundred  homes  and  almost 
the  same  number  of  barns.  There  are 
two  grist-mills  in  operation,  three 
busy  saw  mills,  five  slaughter  houses, 
and  over  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
stores,  shops  and  sheds  scattered 
throughout  the  town.  There  is  daily 
service  provided  by  the  Salem  and 
Lowell  Railroad  and  service  is  well 
patronized  by  communities  between 
these  two  commercial  centers. 

From  Mr.  W.  H.  Willis’  store  in 
the  new  Flint  Building,  a pleasant 
view  of  the  town  Common  and  Old 
Town  Hall  building  is  presented.  I 


was  informed  Mr.  William  H.  Pickard 
has  care  of  mowing  the  Common  and 
Mr.  C.  J.  Burditt  has  custody  of  the 
Hall.  Both  properties  are  attractive 
and  in  a well  kept  condition.  I under- 
stand that  there  was  an  article  in 
the  last  Town  Warrant  to  see  if  the 
town  will  purchase  a clock  for  the 
purpose  of  striking  the  hours,  on  the 
bell.  Mr.  Burditt  has  this  duty  at 
present. 

While  driving  about  the  center  of 
town  I espied  an  old  and  half  decay- 
ing little  engine  house.  Alighting 
from  my  carriage  I entered  and 
found  the  “Water  Witch”,  an  antique 
fire  engine  of  the  most  approved  ob- 
solete type.  It  bears  the  date  of  1825, 
and  should  at  once  be  sent  to  the 
fair  to  be  arranged  alongside  of  one 
of  the  most  perfect  of  the  modern 
steam  fire  engines  to  form  a striking 
and  amusing  contrast.  It  is  still  in 
use,  has  a company  nominally  at- 
tached to  it  ready  to  man  its  brakes 
and  it  does  excellent  service  in  “put- 
ting out  fires,  when  it  gets  to  them 
soon  enough.”  By  which  my  inform- 
ant meant,  as  he  explained  to 
that  it  would  put  out  very  effectually 
a very  small  fire.  All  honor  to  the 
“Water  Witch”,  of  North  Reading, 
for  former  service  rendered. 

Not  far  beyond  the  engine  house 
and  on  the  same  highway  stands 
that  famous  old  tavern,  known  to 
our  great-grandfathers  as  “Uncle 
Jerry’s”.  His  other  name,  which 
people  seldom  heard,  was  Nichols. 
The  house  belongs  to  the  period  of 
the  renaissance. 
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Forty  years  ago,  Uncle  Jerry 
passed  from  it  to  the  grave.  Grand- 
mother Flint,  who  has  occupied  it 
for  the  forty  years  succeeding,  says 
she  believes  Uncle  Jerry  kept  the 
tavern  there  for  more  than  forty 
years.  A kind  and  hospitable  enter- 
tainment for  man  and  beast  can  still 
be  obtained  at  this  old  tumbledown 
whilom  tavern,  in  the  woods  of  North 
Reading.  It  stands  precisely  half-way 
between  Boston  and  Haverhill  and 
was  in  its  day  a popular  stage-house. 
In  exterior  it  is  unchanged  except 
so  far  as  it  has  yielded  to  the  rav- 
ages of  time.  The  old  coaches  no 
longer  roll  up  to  its  door,  but  the 
funny  old  railed-in  corner  bar,  be- 
hind whose  gratings  Uncle  Jerry 
stood  for  so  many  years,  to  wel- 
come with  spirit,  the,  travelers  of  the 
day,  remains  just  as  Uncle  Jerry  left 
it. 

Not  far  from  this  old  North  Read- 
ing Tavern,  I visited  the  Hebrew 
Cemetery  that  lies  along  the  old 


North  Reading  Turnpike.  It  stands  in 
a lonely  place  in  the  woods  and  is 
termed  the  “Cemetery  of  the  Congre- 
gation Harmoniah.”  It  is  in  a rather 
neglected  condition  and  only  a few 
memorial  stones  or  graves  are  within 
it.  The  fence  about  it  is  partially 
fallen  and  the  door  of  its  little  bier 
house  has  fallen  down.  In  one  corner 
I read  upon  a simple  tablet,  “Bettie 
Black,  Russia,  Poland,  aged  25  yrs.” 

After  leaving  this  monument  of  the 
past,  I continued  Northward  a short 
distance  and  entered  a thickly  wood- 
ed land  that  my  informant  offered 
would  lead  me  to  Martin’s  Pond,  a 
large  enough  body  of  water  occupy- 
ing the  town’s  Northwest  bounds. 
Undoubtable  a cool  and  comfortable 
environment  in  the  hot  summer 
months,  but  not  on  the  day  of  my 
visit,  a rather  cold  and  biting  day, 
so  in  the  early  afternoon  I retraced 
my  route  Southward  and  ended,  for 
me,  a very  pleasant  and  interesting 
visit  to  North  Reading. 


NORTH  READINGS  FIRST  TOWN  CLERK 
A SUCCESS  IN  BUSINESS 

MR.  CHARLES  P.  HOWARD  AND  HIS  STORES 


Charles  Putnam  Howard,  born  July 
1st,  1809,  in  the  North  Precinct,  or 
Second  Parish,  now  the  present  Town 
of  North  Reading,  became  a very  en- 
ergetic and  successful  businessman 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

Mr.  Howard,  the  son  of  John  and 
Lucinda  Howard,  was  born  in  the 
family  homestead  in  that  section  of 
Town  referred  to  as  “Lower  End”, 
near  the  Middleton  Line.  His  father 
was  a farmer,  therefore,  much  of  his 
early  life,  with  the  exception  of  time 
used  for  schooling,  was  spent  help- 
ing with  work  in  the  fields. 

He  attended  the  district  school, 
later  went  to  the  Academy  on  Haver- 
hill Street  and  upon  completion  of 
his  course  there  went  to  the  Academy 
in  the  West  Parish,  or  the  present 
Town  of  Reading. 

After  leaving  school,  Mr.  Howard 
spent  a year  working  on  his  father’s 
farm,  but  his  adventurous  spirit  com- 
pelled him  to  look  elsewhere  for  em- 
ployment. 


Upon  hearing  of  an  opportunity  in 
Salem,  he  journeyed  to  that  town  and 
was  accepted  for  employment  by  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Currier,  who  carried  on  a 
shipping  and  grocery  business.  Mr. 
Howard  was  pleased  with  his  labor 
and  devoted  much  time  and  energy 
to  his  duties. 

It  was  not  long  before  his  efficient 
manner  and  congenial  nature  was 
recognized,  for  he  was  approached  by 
a member  of  the  firm,  “Pierce  and 
Goodnow.”  to  accept  employment 
with  them. 

Pierce  and  Goodnow  were  a large 
wholesale  house  located  on  Market 
Street  in  Boston.  As  there  was 
greater  opportunity  for  advancement 
and  an  increase  in  salary,  Mr.  Ho- 
ward accepted.  He  worked  for  this 
concern  until  1830,  and  becoming  fin- 
ancially able,  he  purchased  the  busi- 
ness of  his  former  employer  in  Salem 
Mr.  Currier. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Mr.  Ho- 
ward began  business  for  himself.  He 
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induced  his  younger  brother,  John  to 
become  his  assistant  in  Salem  and 
the  firm  prospered. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Howard,  with  a desire 
to  stay  close  to  home,  purchased  that 
lot  of  land  on  Park  Street,  between 
the  home  of  Dr.  Grosvenor,  (the 
present  North  Reading  Professional 
Building)  and  the  home  of  Rev.  F. 
W.  Pray,  the  next  lot  adjoining  the 
former  Baptist  Church  land  (the  pre- 
sent site  of  Jones  Bros.  Store).  Here 
he  built  a very  hansome  two  story 
frame  building  and  opened  an  up-to- 
date  (1836)  grocery  business.  This 
store  he  placed  in  charge  of  his 


brother,  John,  while  he  continued 
operating  the  Salem  store. 

In  the  spring  of  1844,  Mr.  Howard 
sold  to  his  brother,  John,  all  interest 
in  the  Salem  enterprise  and  took 
complete  charge  of  the  prosperous 
North  Reading  store. 

With  business  bright,  and  with  still 
an  urge  to  remain  close  to  town,  Mr. 
Howard  purchased  the  former  Jerry 
Nichols  Tavern.  This  home  stood  on 
land  now  occupied  by  the  Leland  D. 
Batchelder  School  on  Haverhill  St. 
It  was  built  in  1818  by  Jerry  Nichols 
and  sold  in  1825  to  Col.  Daniel  Flint, 
who  used  it  as  an  Academy  for  fifteen 


Home  Built  by  Mr.  Charles  P.  Howard 
Park  Street,  North  Reading 


“Howard  Villa”  Ancestral  Home  of  the 
Howard  Family  in  North  Reading 


years.  Mr.  Howard  remained  in  this 
home  for  several  years,  finally  selling 
it  to  Mr.  Warren  Campbell,  and  built 
a new  home  on  land  adjoining  his 
store  on  Park  Street. 

In  1866,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  Mr.  Howard  sold  out  his  store 
in  North  Reading  and  with  his  son, 
opened  a wholesale  produce  and  com- 
misson  house  on  North  Market  St., 
Boston,  with  a branch  store  in  Law- 
rence. 

On  March  1,  1883,  this  partnership 
was  dissolved,  with  Mr.  Howard  re- 
tiring from  active  business. 

Mr.  Howard  had  the  distinction  of 
being  the  Town  of  North  Reading’s 


first  Town  Clerk  in  1853,  and  for  a 
period  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  was  Town  Clerk,  Assessor, 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen, 
and  Overseer  of  the  Poor. 

The  family  home,  in  later  years 
known  as  “Howard  Villa”,  was  a 
show  place,  with  well  kept  buildings 
and  furnished  with  priceless  antiques 
and  art  objects.  It  was  used  as  the 
summer  home  of  John  H.  Howard  of 
Chicago.  The  building  and  its  con- 
tents were  destroyed  by  fire  thus  de- 
priving the  Town  of  an  historical 
landmark  as  the  home  in  itself  was 
built  during  the  settlement  of  the 
town,  in  the  very  early  1700s. 
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ANNALS  AND  REMINISCENCES 


No.  7 FEBRUARY  1964 

NORTH  READING  and  the  EARLY  LAND  GRANTS 


As  history  has  recorded,  the  present 
Town  of  North  Reading  was  once  a 
part  of  one  of  the  earliest  towns 
planted  in  Massachusetts.  “Saugust”, 
later  called,  and  now  know  as  Lynn, 
being  settled  as  early  as  June  1,  1629. 
This  town  once  consisted  of  all  the 
lands  roughly  bordered  on  the  south 
by  Chelsea,  west  by  Woburn,  and  on 
the  north  by  Salem,  now  called.  The 
several  land  grants,  divisions,  and 
sub-divisions,  through  the  succeeding 
year]s  have  given  birth  to  the  city 
and  I towns  that  now  occupy  the  or- 
igimkl  tract. 

Tllie  first  grant  of  land  that  included 
the  j present  Town  of  North  Reading 
was  \ made  by  the  Council  in  England, 


THE  LORD 


Tlie  General  Court  Record  for  No- 
vember 15,  1637,  consists  of  only  four 
words,  “Saugust  is  called  Lin".  This 
relates  only  to  the  change  of  name, 
as  t he  Town  of  Lynn  had  been  incor- 
porated seven  years  earlier.  The  name 
Lyr  in,  was  given  in  recognition  of 
the  services  of  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting, 
Pa?  -tor  of  the  Church  in  that  town  in 
163'6,  who  came  originally  from  Old 
Lyrlin  in  Norfolk  County,  England. 

Ait  the  annual  Town  Meeting  this 
yeE^r,  Daniel  Howe,  Richard  Walker, 
anud  Henry  Collins,  were  chosen  a 
co i mmittee  to  divide  the  lands  of 
“Lwn”,  or  as  it  was  recorded,  “to  lay 
ou{t  the  farmes”. 

: £n  1638  this  committee  completed 
th  /e  division,  and  a book  was  provided 
in  which  the  names  of  the  proprietors 
ar.  id  the  number  of  acres  allotted  to 
th  em  were  recorded.  This  book  has 
si  nee  been  lost,  but  a copy  of  the 
fn.'st  three  pages  has  been  preserved 
irh  the  files  of  the  Quarterly  Court 
atU  Salem,  (Lewis,  1844).  On  page  one 
is q this  sentence:  “These  lands  follow- 
in  Wg  were  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
th  e Town  of  Lynn,  Anno  Domini, 
16  38”.  The  first  entry  reads:  “To  the 
Ri  ght  Honorable  the  Lord  Brook, 


December  20,  1622  “to  Robert  Gorges, 
youngest  son  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gor- 
ges, Knight”. 

Through  relinquishment,  sale  and 
further  grants,  most  of  the  land  thus 
granted  reverted  to  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England. 

After  the  arrival  of  additional  set- 
tlers and  the  Town  of  Lynn  more 
firmly  established,  these  lands  were 
again  granted  and  again  divided  a- 
rnongst  the  inhabitants.  In  these  addi- 
tional grants  and  divisions  that  in- 
cluded land  in  the  present  limits  of 
North  Reading,  three  men,  among 
others,  were  prominent.  They  were 
the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Brook, 
Richard  Sadler,  and  Thomas  Willis. 


BROOK  GRANT 

eight  hundred  acres,  as  it  is  esti- 
mated”. 

This  particular  grant  to  Lord  Brook 
included  in  part  almost  all  that  land 
lying  east  of  the  present  Haverhill 
Street,  south  of  the  Ipswich  River, 
easterly  to  Lynnfield,  in  the  present 
Town  of  North  Reading. 

Lord  Brook  received  this  land  in 
recognition  of  his  help  in  establish- 
ing the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
Lord  Brook  was  a Puritan,  and  ar- 
rived early  in  the  new  Colony.  It  was 
said  of  him,  “he  was  one  of  those 
patriots  who  so  ardently  longed  for 
freedom  that  he  determined  to  seek 
it  in  America”. 

Lord  Brook  had  been  a warrior, 
and  upon  news  reaching  New  Eng- 
land of  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  in 
England,  in  1641,  he  returned  to  that 
country. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  “Marmion", 
alludes  to  Lord  Brook  as  “that  fan- 
atic Brook”. 

While  storming  the  Litchfield  Ca- 
thedral, Lord  Brook  was  shot  with  a 
musket-ball  through  the  visor  of  his 
helmet.  The  ball  penetrated  his  eye 
and  proved  fatal.  History  records,  “he 
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was  killed  by  a shot  fired  from  St. 
Chads  Cathedral  on  St.  Chads  Day”. 

Litchfield  Cathedral  a red-sand  stone 
edifice  of  fine  proportion  was  built  in 
the  Thirteenth  Century,  and  was 
severely  damaged  in  the  assault.  It 
was  later  restored  by  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  the  eminent  London  ar- 
chitect, to  whom,  later,  many  early 
American  designed  buildings  were 
attributed. 

After  the  death  of  Lord  Brook,  the 
grant  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Robert 
Burnap.  Mr.  Burnap  was  born  in  Eng- 
land in  1595  and  settled  in  Reading 
about  1650.  He  was  a surveyor,  and 
a member  of  the  Selectmen  for  four- 
teen years.  His  descendants  settled 
on  North  Street  at  the  Northwest 
corner  of  Main  Street,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Cities  Service  Station.  From 
this  homestead,  went  the  Burnap 
boys,  father  and  sons,  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Robert  Burnap  sold,  in  1662,  the  en- 
tire Eight  Hundred  Acre  Tract  to 
Mr.  George  Curwin,  a Salem  mer- 
chant, who,  in  turn,  sold  part  of  this 
extensive  farmland  to  Thomas  Hart. 
Mr.  John  Upton  purchased  two  par- 
cels of  the  estate  in  1664.  It  was  this 
Mr.  John  Upton  who  was  granted,  in 
1677,  the  rights  to  have  a saw  mill  on 
the  Ipswich  River.  This  mill  was  on 
the  site  of  the  present  B.  B.  Chemical 
Co.,  at  the  Middleton  Line,  and  was 
the  second  such  mill  established  here 
in  North  Reading. 

Some  parts  of  the  Lord  Brook 
Grant  remained  many  years  in  pos- 
session of  the  Curwin  family  but 
eventually  it,  too,  was  sold,  and  all 
has  passed  on  to  other  parties. 


THE  RICHARD 


Richard  Saddler,  or  as  it  was  some- 
times spelled,  Sadler,  came  originally 
from  Worcester,  in  England,  in  1635. 
He  was  a farmer,  and  was  made  a 
freeman  in  1638.  He  settled  in  Lynn, 
on  what  is  now  called  Holyoke  Street. 
He  had  a son  Richard,  Junior,  who 
was  born  in  1610,  and  came  to  Amer- 
ica with  his  parents.  Richard  Jr.  re- 
turned to  England  and  was  there  or- 
dained, May  16,  1648. 

Mr.  Saddler  was  a member  of  the 
Salem  Court  in  1639  and  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  Writs 
the  duties  of  this  office  were  to  fill 
warrants  in  civil  action,  and  to  keep 
a record  of  births  and  deaths.  It  was 
legally  distinct  from  the  office  of 


Mr.  John  Upton,  mentioned  above 
and  in  the  following  accounts,  was 
said  to  have  been  a prisoner  in  Eng- 
land, and  banished  to  America  by 
Cromwell,  (N.  E.  H.  & G.  Register, 
Jan.  1875).  He  arrived  in  the  middle 
part  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  At 
his  death,  he  possessed  many  farms 
and  farm-land  in  Middlesex  County. 
It  was  known  through  family  tradi- 
tion, that  both  he  and  his  wife  were 
Scotch,  and  undoubtedly  Mr.  Upton 
acquired  the  thrifty  trait  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  inherent  in  all  Scotch 
men. 

Mr.  Upton  began  purchasing  land 
in  Salem  Village,  (later  called  Dan- 
vers, that  part  of  which  is  now  known 
as  Peabody)  and  the  deeds  of  convey- 
ance mention  that  he  was  “sometime 
of  Hammersmith”,  a name  given  to 
that  part  of  Saugus  that  now  is  the 
historic  Saugus  Iron  Works. 

In  deeds  recorded,  it  shows  Mr. 
John  Upton  as  a frequent  purchaser 
of  land  during  his  life-time.  At  his 
death,  which  occurred  July  11,  1699, 
he  owned  more  than  One  Thousand 
acres  in  different  parcels,  the  largest 
tracts  being  in  North  Reading  where 
he  made  his  home.  This  land  was  then 
valued  at  Eight  Hundred  Thirteen 
Pounds.  His  personal  estate  in  the 
inventory  was  valued  at  One  Hun- 
dred Sixty^Seven  Pounds,  Nineteen 
Shillings,  J3ix  Pence  — a very  sub- 
stantial sum  at  the  time.  Also*  in- 
cluded in  the  inventory,  still  pre- 
served, was  a “negro  boy,  age  Lhir- 
teen  years”,  two  feather  beds,  tw  enty 
pairs  of  sheets,  nine  platters,  strven 
basins,  seven  porringers,  two  pkites, 
one  flagon,  two  cups,  two  quart  ] ots, 
all  of  pewter. 


GRANT 


Town  Clerk,  who  at  first  was  ca  lied 
Town  Recorder,  though  in  many  in- 
stances both  offices  were  held  by  jthe 
same  individual. 

Mr.  Saddler  received  his  grant^  of 
Two  Hundred  acres  of  land  in  u he 
present  Town  of  North  Reading  ^or 
services  rendered  at  Salem  Cou,  rt. 
This  land  is  south  of  the  Ipswi  ch 
River,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Ba  re 
Meadow,  and  was  called,  from  hi’ m, 
“Sadlers  Neck”,  now  the  souther  ly 
part  of  North  Reading,  (Eaton,  187?  >). 

Mr.  Saddler  returned  to  Englar  id 
and  by  the  time  the  Parish  was  s et 
off  in  1713,  the  grant  of  land  was  c oc- 
cupied by  Francis  Nurse  or  Nurs,  as 
it  appears  in  the  records. 
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Mr.  Nurse  was  the  son  of  Francis 
and  Rebecca  (Towne)  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  and  was  born  February  3,  1661. 
His  mother,  Bebecca,  was  executed  in 
1692  for  witchcraft.  Francis  married 
Sarah  Tarbell,  and  had  ten  children. 

Mr.  Nurse  died  on  February  15, 
1716,  and  Mrs.  Nurse  continued  the 
farm  for  many  years  with  the  help 
of  her  sons. 

The  Middlesex  Registry,  under  date 
of  1750,  states  that  Mr.  Joseph  Frye 
purchased  off  the  widow  Nurse,  for 
Five  Hundred , Fifty-three  Pounds, 
Six  Shilling,  Eight  Pence,  a part  of 
the  original  Saddler  Grant. 

Mr.  Frye  was  born  in  1689,  and  was 
a native  of  Andover,  Mass.  His  first 
wife  was  killed  by  lightning,  and  he 


married  widow  Mary  Foster.  Mr.  Frye 
was  an  exceptionally  large  man, 
weighing  three  hundred  and  more 
pounds.  He  was  authorized  by  the 
parish  to  make  a survey  and  plan  of 
the  Town.  The  plan  was  made,  but  no 
copy  of  it  has  been  found.  Freyes 
Brook,  running  from  the  SkuggRivar 
in  the  Northern  section  of  North 
Reading,  derives  its  name  from  this 
family. 

In  1765  Mr.  Frye  sold  to  Amos  Up- 
ton, Jr.,  for  Four  Hundred  and  Sixty 
One  Pounds,  One  Hundred  and  Four- 
teen acres  with  the  buildings  there- 
on. This  was  the  remainder  of  Mr. 
Saddler’s  Grant,  less  Eighty-six  acres 
previously  sold  to  others. 

Mr.  Frye  died  in  1766,  one  year 
after  disposing  of  the  original  grant. 


THE  THOMAS  WILLIS  GRANT 


Mr.  Thomas  Willis  was  living  in 
“Saugust”,  later  named  Lynn,  as 
early  as  the  incorporation  of  that 
town,  (1630).  He  was  a farmer,  and 
lived  in  that  section  of  Lynn  still  re- 
ferred to  as  “Willis  Hill”.  He  was 
early  chosen  a representative  in  the 
General  Court  and  later  in  1639,  a 
member  of  the  Essex  Court. 

In  addition  to  land  granted  to  him 
in  the  present  Town  of  North  Read- 
ing, Mr.  Willis  was  granted  a large 
tract  in  the  present  Town  of  Sand- 
wich, on  Cape  Cod,  in  1637.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  proprietors  in  that 
village. 

In  the  preserved  records,  the  orig- 
inal Grant  reads:  “To  Mr.  Thomas 
Willis,  upland  and  meadow,  500  acres 
as  it  is  estimated”.  This  particular 
grant  is  that  land  on  the  North  side 
of  Ipswich  River,  and  lies  in  the 
easterly  part  of  North  Reading, 
bound  by  the  Middleton  line. 

Mr.  Willis,  like  Lord  Brook,  did  not 
regain  possession  of  this  land  as  it 
was  disposed  of  before  1656.  Willis 
Brook,  running  off  the  Ipswich  in  the 
easterly  part  of  North  Reading,  is 
named  after  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Thomas  Clark,  Issac  Hart,  and 
others,  procured  parcels  of  it.  Mr. 
Clark  received  the  largest  tract  of 
Two  Hundred  and  Seventy-seven 
acres. 

Mr.  Issac  Hart,  who  purchased 
Ninety-one  acres  in  the  tract,  arrived 
in  America  as  a servant  to  a Mr. 
Richard  Carver.  He  lived  for  a short 
while  in  Watertown,  in  1640  he  re- 


moved to  Lynn,  and  thence  to  Read- 
ing in  1647.  His  wife’s  name  was 
Elizabeth,  and  they  had  four  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Hart’s  home  was  located  on  the 
north-easterly  corner  of  Park  and 
Central  Streets.  This  property  was 
acquired  by  the  Flint  family,  and  in 
1850,  Mr . Peter  G.  Flint  was  the 
owner.  In  1875,  the  widow  of  Peter, 
Hannah  Flint,  was  listed  as  occupant. 

In  1667,  Mr.  Hart  sold  Forty  acres 
of  upland  to  Mr.  John  Upton,  in 
whose  possession  it  remained. 

Mr.  Thomas  Clark  owned  Two  Hun- 
dred and  Seventy-seven  acres  in 
North  Reading  in  1658,  and  of  this 
land,  he  sold  two  parcels  in  1664  to 
the  same  Mr.  John  Upton. 

Mr.  John  Phelps  purchased  a part 
of  the  Willis  Grant,  and  was  living  on 
Elm  Street  near  the  Middleton  line 
in  1685,  as  he  is  listed  as  an  inhabi- 
tant, and  rate  payer,  in  the  rate  book 
for  that  year. 

Mr.  Phelps  came  from  Salem  where 
he  had  married  Abigail,  and  removed 
to  North  Reading  with  his  wife  and 
six  children.  He  died  prior  to  1687, 
and  his  son,  John  Junior,  succeeded 
to  the  homestead.  John,  Jr.,  had  mar- 
ried Miss  Elizabeth  Putnam  of  Salem 
and  they  had  two  childen,  both  girls. 
This  farm  also  was  later  purchased 
by  the  Upton  family. 

There  were  other  owners  and  oc- 
cupants to  the  original  Grants,  but 
this  sketch  has  been  confined  to  those 
concerned  before  the  Parish  was  set 
off  in  1713,  with  only  a few  excep- 
tions. 
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NORTH  READING  AND  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


Familiar  photograph  of  Flint  Memorial  Hall,  circa  1920’s  Library  occupied 
rooms  on  right,  the  present  Police  Department  Headquarters. 


The  Town  of  North  Reading  has 
the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the 
first  towns  of  comparable  size  in  the 
Commonwealth  to  inaugurate  a Pub- 
lic Library  system. 

Massachusetts  passed  a law  author- 
izing Boston  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a public  library  in  1848.  In  1851, 
two  years  before  the  incorporation  of 


North  Reading  as  an  independent 
municipality,  this  law  was  made  ap- 
plicable to  every  city  and  town  in 
the  State,  and  at  that  time,  North 
Reading  possessed  a foundation  upon 
which  to  build  upon.  With  the  advent 
of  the  founding  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  a most  influen- 
tial national  body  in  1876,  (the  birth 
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of  the  modern,  library  system),  the 
Town  of  North  Reading  had  an  ac- 
tive, organized,  well  patronized  Pub- 
lic Library. 

During  the  Colonial  or  formative 
years  of  our  country,  the  Public  Li- 
brary was  non-existent,  and  practical- 
ly unknown  with  only  a few  excep- 
tions, notably  University  Libraries, 
yet  the  library  as  it  is  known  today 
had  its  inception  in  Egypt  back  in 
Ancient  times. 

From  the  very  earliest  times,  Baby- 
lonia was  the  center  of  a learned  and 
literary  people  and  almost  all  im- 
portant Temples  contained  its  library 
of  clay  tablets  with  their  inscriptions. 
These  were  carefully  shelved  in  regu- 
lar order,  available  at  all  times,  for 
reference  and  to  record  notable 
events. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  books  and 
manuscripts  were  preserved  by  the 
Monasteries,  especially  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, who  began  their  library  at 
Monte-Cassino  in  A.D.  530.  England 
has  been  indebted  to  the  Benedictines 
for  her  first  Library,  that  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury,  A.D.  536. 

The  earliest  library  in  America 
was  presented  to  the  Henrico  College, 
established  by  the  Colonies  at  James- 
town, Virginia,  in  1621,  but  this  libra- 
ry was  short-lived  as  it  was  destroyed 
with  the  Colony  the  following  year. 

Harvard  University  Library  was 
founded  in  1638.  The  Public  Library 
of  New  York  opened  in  1700,  and 
thirty-one  years  later  Benjamin 
Franklin  founded  the  “Library  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia”,  which  he 
called  the  “Mother  of  all  North  Amer- 
ican Subscription  Libraries”.  In  1800 
the  National  Library,  referred  to  in 
its  first  general  catalogue  as  the  Li- 
brary of  the  United  States,  and  later 
misnamed,  Library  of  Congress,  was 
established. 

Beside  the  early  State  and  Univer- 
sity Libraries,  there  were  others.  The 


Family  Library,  generally  possessed 
by  influential  persons  of  financial 
means,  who  loaned  their  books  to 
close  friends  and  colleagues.  Then 
there  was  the  Proprietory  and  Club 
Libraries,  which  were  another  form, 
on  a larger  scale,  of  the  Family  Li- 
brary. They  were  open  only  to  those 
persons  elected  to  membership  that 
was  limited. 

With  Mr.  Franklin’s  Library  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia  came  the  first 
general  break-through  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  educational  matter  to  the 
average  person,  of  moderate  means, 
not  affiliated  with  any  College  or 
learned  institution. 

Mr.  Franklin’s  Subscription,  or  Cir- 
culating Library,  was  carried  on  as  a 
business  venture  usually  open  to  all 
who  paid  the  moderate  fee.  The 
methods  and  records  were  kept  by 
the  simplest  and  cheapest  means,  and 
therefore,  made  the  library  available 
to  practically  everyone. 

The  first  library  patronized  by 
North  Reading  residents  was  estab- 
lished in  West  Parish,  or  Reading  in 
1791.  It  was  called  the  “Federal  Li- 
brary.” North  Reading,  at  the  time, 
was  a part  of  Reading  called  North 
Parish,  and  had  an  interest  in  the 
Federal  Library.  This  Library  had  a 
membership  of  about  sixty  persons, 
many  of  whom  were  from  the  North 
Parish. 

The  Federal,  Library  was  a very 
successful  enterprise,  as  attested  to 
by  its  longevity.  It  was  in  existence 
for  thirty-nine  years.  It  ceased  to 
operate  in  1830  when  its  books  were 
sold  at  public  auction,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds went  to  the  members.  The 
cause  of  its  collapse  was  not  due  to 
a decrease  in  reading  habits  of  the 
community  but  more  from  the  ready 
access  most  had  of  purchasing  from 
the  numerous  book-stores  and  print- 
ing establishments  springing  up  in 
the  nearby  cities. 

After  the  demise  of  the  Federal 
Library,  the  prices  increased  on 
printed  matter.  Books  again  became 
expensive  and  there  was  a demand 
for  another  library  in  Town.  Through 
the  combined  efforts  of  Reading  and 
North  Parish  residents,  this  was  ac- 
complished in  1841,  when  the  “Frank- 
lin Library”  was  founded.  It,  too,  was 
located  in  Reading  proper,  and  was 
also  a subscription,  or  circulating 
library,  the  members  paying  an  an- 
nual fee  of  Five  Dollars. 

Shortly  after  the  incorporation  of 
this  Town,  in  1853,  there  was  formed 
a “Farmer’s  Club”  whose  members, 
as  the  name  implies,  was  composed 
of  men  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suit. Foremost  amongst  these  gentle- 
men was  the  father  of  the  North 
Reading  Library,  Mr.  John  B.  Camp- 
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bell.  He  was  the  son  of  James  and 
Phebe  (Buxton)  Campbell,  and  was 
born  January  2,  1821,  in  the  family 
homestead  still  standing  at  number 
Five  Willow  Street. 

Mr.  Campbell's  love  of  nature  was 
evident  in  the  oro  fusion  of  flowers, 
shrubs,  plants,  and  fruit  surrounding 
the  homestead  when  he  was  a youth, 
and  still  later  around  the  new  home 
he  built  on  Haverhill  Street  above  the 
Common.  In  his  later  years,  Mr. 
Campbell  gained  national  recognition 
for  his  culture  and  introduction  of  a 
new  strawberry  called  the  “Leader”. 
It  was  of  great  merit,  and  winner  of 
many  first  prizes  at  the  numerous 
Agricultural  Shows  and  Fairs  where 
it  was  exhibited. 

Beside  this  love  of  nature,  Mr. 
Campbell  had  an  earnest  desire  to  see 
his  neighborhood,  and  the  Town  of 
North  Reading  in  general,  a little 
more  beautiful.  It  was  through  his 
insistence  and  labor  that  the  rather 
dreary  grave-yard  at  “lower-end”,  so- 
called,  was  transformed  into  the 
beautiful  Riverside  Cemetery  of  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  one  of  the  many 
local  residents  who  supported  the 
Franklin  Library  and  he  had  a per- 
sonal interest  in  establishing  a simi- 
lar library  in  North  Reading.  He 
therefore  interested  members  of  the 
“Farmer’s  Club”  in  purchasing,  do- 
nating or  otherwise  securing  enough 
books  to  form  a library.  This  was 
accomplished,  and  the  library  known 
as  “Farmers  Library”,  was  opened 
shortly  after  the  Civil  War.  It,  too, 
was  patterned  after  the  subscription 
library  of  the  period,  then  becoming 
more  numerous.  (In  1939,  there  were 
less  than  thirteen  Town  Libraries  in 
Massachusetts,  exclusive  of  private 
libraries.) 

The  Farmers  Library  of  North 
Reading  was  in  existence  many  years 
and  was  well  patronized.  Nearby  com- 
munities seeing  the  success  of  this 
library  in  a town  where  the  number 
of  inhabitants  was  thought  insuffi- 
cient to  suport  such  a venture,  soon 
organized  a similar  one. 

When  the  Farmers  Club  disbanded 
in  1871,  Mr.  Campbell  was  fearful  the 
Library  would  also  disappear  due  to 
lack  of  sponsorship.  He  appealed  to 
Mrs.  Harriet  N.  Flint,  an  esteemed 
henefactress,  to  whom  he  was  a per- 
sonal friend  and  adviser.  Mrs.  Flint, 
a former  resident  and  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  North  Read- 
ing, contributing  generously  in  mem- 
ory of  her  late  husband,  purchased 
the  four  hundred  or  so  books  com- 
prising the  Farmers  Library  and  had 
them  removed  to  a room  specially 
prepared  in  the  old  Academy  Build- 


ing, on  Haverhill  Street  near  the  pre- 
sent L.  D.  Batchelder  School,  later 
known  as  the  Campbell  house. 

Mrs.  Flint  appointed  Mr  Campbell, 
Henry  Towle,  Dennis  Batchelder, 
Albert  W.  Holt  and  Mr.  George  B. 
Parker,  as  trustees.  They  immediate- 
ly elected  Mr  Parker  the  Treasurer, 
and  it  was  to  him  Mrs.  Flint  left  the 
care  of  the  library  and  a sum  of 
money  for  its  maintenance.  Mr.  Park- 
er remained  Treasurer  of  the  Flint 
Library  for  twenty-eight  years.  It 
was  he  who  purchased  all  the  books 
in  that  time.  It  was  a sad  loss  to  the 
library  and  the  community  when  he 
-passed  away  in  1900. 

At  a Trustee’s  meeting  in  1881,  each 
member  of  the  Board  was  presented 
with  a rattan  easy  chair,  undoubted- 
ly manufactured  at  Mr.  Wakefield's 
rattan-works  in  nearby  Wakefield. 
Mr.  Parker,  in  speaking  for  the  board 
on  their  acceptance  said,  “It  is  cus- 
tomary as  far  as  we  are  informed, 
for  trustees  of  public  libraries  to 
serve  without  charge.  We  have  been 
content  with  this  custom,  feeling  re- 
paid by  the  prosperity  that  has  at- 
tended the  library.  It  was  therefore 
a matter  of  surprise  that  we  were 
each  the  recipient  of  a large  sized 
rattan  easy  chair.  In  our  youth  we 
imbibe  an  unfavorable  impression  of 
rattan,  and  more  then  once  had  a 
strong  feeling  against  its  use.  We  con- 
fess that  our  opinion  is  modified  by 
this  genial  application.  May  it  nourish 
in  us  a patent  inspiration  and  a 
grateful  remembrance  of  a generous 
giver.” 

Of  the  first  two  librarians  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Musgrove  served  the  library  the 
longest.  She  resigned  in  1882  after 
nine  years.  She  was  assisted  the  first 
two  years  in  the  Academy  Building 
by  Ella  Chapman  Foster. 

After  the  completion  of  the  then 
new  Flint  Memorial  Hall,  built  and 
presented  to  the  Town  of  North 
Reading  in  memory  of  her  late  hus- 
band by  Mrs.  Flint,  the  library,  in 
1875  was  moved  into  the  new  quar- 
ters. Here  it  grew  and  prospered  for 
many  years  under  the  capable  guid- 
ance of  the  Trustees  and  Librarian, 
Miss  Sarah  Whitcomb,  who  was  ap- 
pointed in  1882  upon  the  resignation 
of  Mrs.  Musgrove.  Miss  Whitcomb 
herself  resigned  in  1898  and  Miss 
Addie  Gowing  was  appointed  her  suc- 
cessor and  served  faithfully  for  forty- 
two  years,  witnessing  and  participat- 
ing in  the  growth,  with  its  attendant 
trials,  innovations,  and  success,  of 
the  Flint  Library  of  North  Reading. 
It  was  during  the  early  years  of  the 
Flint  Library  that  the  word  “Free’' 
was  discontinued  and  in  later  years 
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the  word  “Circulatory”,  as  it  was 
thought,  and  rightfully  so,  that  the 
words  were  superfluous.  In  the  late 
Eighteen-Seventies,  and  for  many 
years  after,  the  books  were  purchased 
for  us  in  the  library  twice  a year,  in 
February  and  September. 

Fees  received  for  purchase  of  dog 
licenses  were  used  as  librarians  salary 
amounting  to  Fifty  Dollars  or  slight- 
ly over  annually.  In  1879  this  revenue 
was  diverted  to  the  schools,  but  with 
the  ensuing  clamor,  was  promptly  re- 
turned to  the  library,,  which  was  s,elf 
supporting  to  an  extent  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  librarians  salary. 

The  Flint  Library  issued  its  first 
catalogue  of  books  in  its  possession 
in  1878,  and  a supplement  was  added 
in  1886.  There  was  also  a catalogue 
in  1902.  These  early  catalogues  con- 
tain a list  of  titles  of  the  period  that 
reflect  greatly  on  the  good  taste  and 
wise  selection  by  the  authorities  in 
guaranteeing  only  the  best  of  litera- 
ture, reference,  and  history  books  for 
the  use  of  the  town,  a policy  that  is 
still  being  maintained  to  the  present 
time. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  Mr. 
Dennis  Batehelder  was  the  only  re- 
maining member  of  the  original 
Board  of  Trustees  appointed  by  Mrs. 
Flint. 

Mr.  Campbell  passed  away  in  1891 
and  it  was  published  at  the  time  that, 
“He  had  a particular  interest  in  the 
library  as  that  which  he  had  assisted 
in  planting,  and  we  think  we  speak 
advisedly  when  we  say  that  the  Town 
is  not  aware  how  much  they  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  his  effort  in  that 
direction.” 

During  the  mid  1890’s  the  library 
was  open  Wednesday  afternoons  to  ac- 
commodate the  pupils  of  the  High 
School. 

Miss  Bernice  Turner  was  assistant 
librarian  until  the  year  1915  when  she 
resigned,  her  position  being  taken  by 
Mrs.  Alice  G.  Wilson. 

In  the  World  War  One  period  there 
was  established  a branch  of  the  Flint 
Library  in  West  Village,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Park  and  Main  Streets.  L. 
Grace  Eames  was  librarian  here  until 
Jan.  1918,  when  she  was  succeeded 
by  Mrs.  Arthur  N.  Batehelder  and 
May  L.  Abbot.  Mrs.  E.  Etheyl  Little 
was  librarian  when  the  branch  was 
discontinued  at  the  height  of  the  de- 
pression 

Through  the  years  following  the 
removal  of  the  library  to  the  Flint 
Memorial  Hall,  many  changes  had 
taken  place.  Kerosene  lamps  were  re- 
placed with  the  new  electricity,  cen- 
tral heating  replaced  the  coal  and 
wood  stove  that  required  so  much  at- 


tention of  the  librarian,  but  the  most 
extensive  remodeling  of  the  former 
library,  that  today,  is  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  North  Reading  Police  De- 
partment, took  place  in  1925  when 
several  partitions  were  removed  mak- 
ing one  large  room.  A vestibule  was 
added  to  protect  the  interior  when 
doors  were  opened  during  the  winter 
months,  more  efficient  lighting  was 
installed,  open  stacks  for  magazines 
were  added,  and  the  entire  premises 
were  repainted  and  redecorated. 

In  the  Nineteen-Thirties  the  library 
remained  open  twice  a week  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  afternoon  and 
evenings. 

There  has  been  a mild  succession 
of  librarians  at  the  Flint  Library 
through  the  years  and  the  position 
has  had  its  trials,  but  the  dedication 
of  the  women  to  whom  this  task  re- 
volved, and  the  capable  and  able  man- 
ner that  their  duties  were  performed, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  appointed 
and  elected  trustees  and  officials  is 
commendable;  the  fruit  of  this  dedi- 
cation being  the  present  Weeks  Mem- 
orial Library  on  Bow  Street  in I the 
Center. 

Early  in  the  1950’s,  the  Will  of  Mr. 
William  W.  Weeks,  a respected  resi- 
dent of  the  Town  included  the  follow- 
ing terms:  “the  sum  of  Forty  Thou- 
sand Dollars  to  establish  a library  in 
the  Town  of  North  Reading  for  the 
Free  use  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Weeks  Mem- 
orial Library,  to  be  managed  by  a 
Board  of  Three  Trustees,  who  shall 
be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Select- 
men.” 

These  terms  were  carried  out,  and 
the  library  was  removed  from  the 
Flint  Memorial  Building  to  its  newly 
remodeled  quarters,  and  a new  chap- 
ter in  the  life  of  the  North  Reading 
Library  was  opened. 
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NORTH  READING'S  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 


Harvard  Hail  and  Harvard  Number  One 


Earliest  known  photograph  of  North  Reading’s  “Water  Witch,”  built  by 
Hunneman  Fire  Engine  Co.  in  1825  for  the  Town  of  Reading,  Mass.,  for 
duty  as  Engine  No.  2 in  North  Parish.  Photo  was  made  during  North 
Reading’s  250th  Anniversary  Celebration  in  1895. 


Prior  to  1894,  North  Reading’s  Fire 
Department,  like  all  other  small 
towns  of  the  period,  consisted  of  a 
group  of  citizens  elected  to  member- 
ship in  a “Fire  Company.”  In  North 


Reading  this  private  company  had, 
for  many  years,  manned  the  antiquat- 
ed, obsolete  “hand-tub”,  affectionately 
known  as  the  “Water  Witch”,  built 
in  1825.  This  company  and  engine 
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was  efficient  and  adequate  enough  for 
the  small  community  it  served  in  the 
early  years,  but  with  the  new  growth 
of  manufacturing  and  business  build- 
ings, plus  the  new  dwellings  being 
built  in  the  years  following  the  Civil 
War,  it  became  necessary  to  acquire 
a more  formidable  fire  fighting  engine 
with  an  organized  volunteer  depart- 
ment to  operate  it,  as  the  faithful 
little  “Water  Witch”  was  unable  to 
cope  wih  any  major  conflagration. 

In  1893,  an  article  appeared  in  the 
annual  Town  Warrant  requesting  this 
volunteer  department  to  be  town 
supported;  the  article  was  voted  upon 
favorably  and  a sum  of  money  appro- 
priated to  purchase  an  engine  and  its 
equipment. 

Mr.  Burton  K.  Symonds,  long  asso- 
ciated with  the  O.  P.  Symonds  Box 
Mill  that  once  occupied  the  old  mill 
buildings  on  the  Ipswich  River  to  the 
left  of  the  present  Abbott  Shoe  Co. 
in  the  center  of  town,  was  elected 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  new  depart- 
ment. Mr.  Jared  B.  McLane,  W.  F, 
Upton,  and  John  Geddes  were  ap- 
pointed assistants  to  the  Board  of 
Engineers,  and  the  task  fell  upon, 
these  four  men  to  purchase  an  engine 
and  organize  its  compliment. 

The  Engineers  approached  the 
“Salem  Veteran  Firemen’s  Associa- 
tion”, a private  group  in  that  town, 
who  had  in  their  possession,  and  for 
sale,  a hand  pumper  built  by  the  But- 
ton Company  of  Waterford,  New 
York,  in  the  mid  Eighteen-fifties.  This 
was  a very  efficient  engine,  and  of  a 
much  later  design  and  construction 
than  the  older  “Water  Witch.”  After 
some  deliberation,  the  committee 
agreed  to  purchase  this  engine,  and 
the  Salem  group  accepted  Three-hun- 
dred and  Five  Dollars  in  payment. 
The  engine  was  placed  aboard  the 
local  freight  train  and  delivered  to 
North  Reading  Depot  on  Haverhill 
Str  eet.  Upon  its  arrival,  it  was  taken 


to  the  wheelwright  shop  of  Mr.  E.  A. 
Howard.  This  shop  once  occupied  the 
site  now  used  as  a parking  area  ad- 
jacent to  the  present  D & S Service 
Station  and  Garage. 

Mr.  McLane  reconditioned  and  re- 
painted the  engine,  and  for  an  addi- 
tional Three-hundred  and  Seventy 
Dollars,  a hose  carriage,  hydraulic 
pipe  and  sufficient  hose  was  pur- 
chased, and  the  engine  was  put  into 
commission. 

This  engine,  unlike  the  hand-drawn 
“Water  Witch”,  responded  to  an 
alarm  of  fire  drawn  by  a pair  of 
horses.  These  horses  were  privately 
owned,  and  hired  by  the  Town  as 
they  were  needed.  At  a meeting  held 
shortly  after  the  reconditioning  of  the 
engine,  the  Fire  Chief,  Mr.  Symonds, 
and  other  members  of  the  newly 
formed  department  named  it  “Har- 
vard Number  One”  and  Mr.  McLane 
artistically  lettered  the  name  on  its 
sides  and  upon  the  hose  carriage. 
This  unofficially  proclaimed  the  for- 
mation of  the  present  efficient  North 
Reading  Fire  Department. 

The  crowded  quarters  where  the  en- 
gine was  kept  were  not  suitable,  and 
a more  convenient  building  was  asked 
for.  In  1895,  the  Town  voted  to  build 
a new  engine  house  and  money  was 
appropriated.  The  site  chosen  was 
Town  owned  property,  the  present 
plot  of  land  the  engine  house  now 
occupies.  This  land  had  been  originally 
the  hearse-house  plot.  For  many  years 
the  Town-owned  hearse  had  been 
kept  in  a small  building  but  the  build- 
ing was  sold  and  removed  when  the 
engine  house  was  approved. 

Mr.  Solon  Holt  contracted  with  the 
Town  to  build  the  structure.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  building 
cost  the  Town  Ten  Dollars.  Mr. 
Forbes  and  his  son  commencer  exca- 
vating for  the  cellar  in  the  fall  of 
1895.  Mr.  Sylvanus  Flint,  the  local 
mason,  walled  it  in,  and  Mr.  Holt 
worked  through  the  following  winter 
finishing  the  building.  Early  in  the 
spring  of  1896,  the  buiding  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  engine  with  its  equip- 
ment was  removed  to  its  new  home. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  very  active 
“North  Reading  Improvment  Society” 
the  engine  house  was  painted  white 
with  the  doors  and  all  trim  a bright 
green.  The  plot  of  land  was  beautiful- 
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ly  landscaped,  the  upper  hall  taste- 
fully decorated,  and  furniture  instal- 
led, making  a practical,  convenient 
meeting-room  for  the  firemen. 

Harvard  Hall,  through  its  close  to 
seventy  years  of  existence,  has 
changed  very  little  in  its  outside 
appearance,  but  it  has  witnessed  a 
progressive  growth  of  the  community 
it  has  served.  It  has  also  contributed 
greatly  to  the  Towns  Civic  Matters, 
as  many  important  municipal  affairs 
have  been  debated  and  confirmed 
within  its  walls,  as  it  was  used  by  the 
Board  of  Selectmen  and  the  Annual 
Town  Meetings  on  numerous  occa- 
sions. The  primary  use  of  the  hall, 
however,  was  for  the  firemen  and 
their  frequent  meetings,  but  from 
time  to  time,  various  local  groups 
utilized  the  rooms  in  conjunction  with 
the  firemen. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  tenants 
was  the  useful  North  Reading  Im- 
provment  Society  which  was  organ- 
ized in  Harvard  Hall  in  May,  1902, 
and  held  its  meetings  there  for  a 
number  of  years.  A portion  of  their 
By-Laws  reads:  “This  society  shall 

co-operate  with  and  work  in  harmony 
with  the  Town  authorities,  as  far  as 
practical,  as  an  organized  body  to 
agitate  measures  to  the  good  of  the 
Town.” 

This  group  was  instrumental  in  the 
introduction  of  a new  type  gasoline 
street  lamp  in  Town,  replacing  the 
unreliable,  older  kerosene  lamp  that 
required  so  much  attention.  To  fi- 
nance their  projects  they  solicited 
and  raised  funds  through  entertain- 
ments and  lectures  given  in  the  Hall, 


HARVARD  HALL  and  HARVARD  No  1 

Above  photo  taken  in  1895  represents, 
the  newly  organized  North  Reading  Fire 
Department’s  Harvard  Engine  No.  1 and 
its  complement.  In  center,  standing,  is 
Mr.  Burton  K.  Symonds,  Chief  Engineer; 
over  Mr.  Symond’s  left  shoulder,  sitting, 
is  Mr.  Jared  B.  McLane,  Asst.  Engineer. 


Mu n roe  Fuel  Co. 

HEATING  OILS 

Complete 

AUTOMATIC  HEATING  UNITS 
MASONRY  SUPPLIES 


PHONE 

Days:  4-3113-4-3114 
After  5 p.m.:  4-3113 
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all  the  proceeds  being  used  to  the 
Towns  advantage. 

Following  World  War  One  and  the 
formation  of  the  American  Legion, 
the  local  Post  here  in  North  Reading 
held  their  meetings  regularly  in  the 
rooms  for  several  years.  It  was  this 
organization  that  installed  a central 
heating  plant  in  the  building,  later 
to  be  reimbursed  by  the  Town  for 
its  cost. 

In  1914,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Upton  be- 
came Chief  of  the  local  Department. 
In  this  year  the  firemen  received 
Fifty  cents  for  the  first  hour,  then 
Thirty-five  cents  for  each  hour  there- 
after, fighting  fires.  Prior  to  1914,  the 
rate  was  Twenty-five  cents  an  hour, 
and  as  late  as  1924,  the  firemen  re- 
ceived only  Fifty  cents  an  hour  for 
this  hazardous  duty.  Also  in  1914,  a 
Rambler  Fire  Truck  was  purchased 
to  supplement  equipment  already  in 
service.  This  truck  was  sold  in  1918 
by  a vote  of  the  Town.  Chief  George 

E.  Eaton,  and  Assistant  Chief  Charles 
R.  Forsythe,  disposed  of  it  at  public 
sale. 

Mr.  Eaton,  before  his  appointment 
as  Chief,  had  served  as  Assistant  to 
the  former  Chief,  Foster  R.  Batchel- 
der.  Henry  W.  Weymouth  replaced 
Mr.  Eaton  as  Chief  in  1919.  Mr.  Wey- 
mouth in  turn  was  replaced  in  1920 
by  Lester  R.  Spicer,  and  in  1921,  Mr. 
George  Spear  was  appointed  Chief. 

In  1920-21,  Harvard  Hall  was  re- 
shingled, the  steps  replaced,  and  the 
entire  structure  was  repainted  inside 
and  out.  These  were  the  first  major- 
repairs  to  the  building  in  twenty-five 
years.  New  front  doors  and  floors 
were  installed  in  1928  to  accommodate 
the  newly  purchased  Maxim  motor- 
driven  pumper,  acquired  to  replace 
“Harvard  Number  One.”  Mr.  George 
Spear,  Leslie  Nichols,  and  Foster 
Batchelder  had  acted  as  a committee 
since  1924  to  secure  a new  modern 
pumper,  and  with  its  arrival  the 
“Harvard  Number  One”  was  retired. 
It  last  responded  to  an  alarm  in  1926. 

It  was  suggested,  at  the  time,  that 
both  “Harvard”  and  “Water  Witch” 
be  housed  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
present  Grange  Building  on  the 
Common,  now  occupied  by  the  Geo. 

F.  Root  Post  181,  American  Legion, 
but  by  a vote  at  the  Town  Meeting  the 
idea  was  abandoned,  and  the  two 
relics  were  sheltered  elsewhere. 


In  1927,  the  horsedrawn  Andover 
Hook  & Ladder  Truck,  named  “Ben- 
jamin F.  Smith”,  was  purchased  by 
North  Reading,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  convert  it  into  a tractor- 
driven  piece  of  apparatus,  but  the 
project  proved  costly  and  impractical 
and  it,  too,  was  abandoned. 

In  the  same  year  occurred  a most 
disastrous  fire,  when  the  beautiful 
Baptist  Church  built  at  the  corner  of 
Haverhill  and  Mt.  Vernon  streets  was 
totally  destroyed.  This  church  was 
built  in  1866  to  replace  the  church 
that  once  occupied  the  land  in  the 
Town  Center,  now  the  present  Jones 
Bros.  Store.  This  church  in  the  Town 
Center  was  also  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1861,  and  due  to  the  War  Years, 
could  not  be  re-built  until  1866. 

The  church  fire  in  1927  was  dis- 
covered Sunday  morning  at  four-fif- 
teen by  the  crew  of  a B & M Freight 
train  passing  by  the  depot.  The  en- 
gineer blew  his  whistle  continuously 
until  citizens  were  attracted  to  the 
scene.  Fireman  Raymond  Putnam 
sounded  the  alarm.  When  the  appar- 
atus arrived,  the  edifice  was  ablaze 
from  the  roof  to  the  cellar,  and  it 
was  obvious  that  it  would  not  be 
saved. 

Fire  Chief  Spear  requested  aid 
from  Reading  and  Andover  when  he 
noticed  the  nearby  home  of  Mrs. 
Arthur  F.  Upton  was  in  danger.  Al- 
though severly  scortched,  the  home 
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was  saved  when  the  firemen  chopped 
a hole  in  the  ice  of  the  Ipswich  River 
and  several  hundred  feet  of  hose  laid 
to  contain  the  fire  and  wet  down  the 
nearby  dwelling's.  The  absence  of  any 
wind,  and  a snowstorm,  prevented  a 
more  serious  conflagration.  All  that 
remained  when  the  fire  was  extin- 
guished was  the  rear  wall  of  the 
Vestry  and  the  horse-sheds.  Several 
pictures  of  former  Pastors,  the  Com- 
munion Service,  and  church  records 
were  in  custody  of  the  Deacon  and 
others  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe 
and  were  thereby  saved. 

In  1927,  the  new  Maxim  motor- 
driven  pumper  was  very  extensively 
damaged  when  it  responded  to  a fire 
that  totally  destroyed  the  home  of 
Mr.  Vincent  Fraumeni,  at  the  corner 
of  Main  and  Lowell  streets.  When  it 
was  determined  at  the  height  of  the 
fire  that  the  building  could  not  oe 
saved,  the  attention  of  the  firemen 
was  centered  on  nearby  buildings, 
notably  the  Garage  and  Filling  Sta- 
tion across  the  street  owned  by  Mr. 
A.  C.  Mason.  A hole  was  cut  in  the 
ice  of  a brook  running  through  the 
rear  of  the  Fraumeni  property,  and 
the  new  Maxim  had  two  lines  of  hose 
on  the  fire.  The  temperature  was 
close  to  the  zero  mark,  and  the  high- 
way, men,  and  equipment,  were  en- 
cased in  ice. 

It  was  while  the  Maxim  was  thus 
engaged  that  a vehicle  operated  by  an 
out  of  town  resident  approached  the 
scene  at  a high  rate  of  speed.  When 
his  brakes  were  applied,  the  vehicle 
went  into  a skid  and  crashed  violent- 
ly into  the  rear  of  the  Maxim,  moving 
it  forward  several  yards,  snapping 
hose  connections  and  putting  it  out 
of  service.  The  two  occupants  of  the 
vehicle  were  removed  to  the  Win- 
chester Hospital,  the  woman  passen- 
ger being  the  most  seriously  injured. 

Just  about  the  time  of  the  accident, 
Fire  Chief  Hugh  Eames,  arrived  with 
the  crew  of  Combination  A of  Read- 
ing, and  through  the  joint  efforts  of 
both  departments,  the  adjoining 
buildings  were  spared.  The  Maxim  was 
towed  from  the  scene  and  later  re- 
turned to  the  manufacturer  in  Mid- 
dleboro,  Mass.,  where  it  was  repaired 
the  factory  meantime  loaning  North 
Reading  a replacement  engine  tem- 
porarily. 


In  1928,  Mr.  F.  G.  Cox  and  others 
in  the  northern  section  of  Town, 
asked  the  Board  of  Selectmen  to 
furnish  a piece  of  apparatus  more 
conveniently  located  to  that  area.  It 
was  proposed  to  house  this  equipment 
in  Mr.  Arnett’s  Garage  in  the  vicinity 
of  Main  and  North  streets.  The  peti- 
tion was  not  approved  at  the  time, 
but  later  on  an  engine  was  perma- 
nently stationed  in  the  vicinity  of 
North  Reading  Junction  where  it 
operates  from  today. 

The  first  major  re-organization  of 
the  North  Reading  Fire  Department 
to  take  place  since  its  founding  in 
1894-95,  occurred  in  1928,  when  a 
“Fire  Committee’  was  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Selectmen.  This  com- 
mittee recommended,  in  view  of  the 
steady  growth  of  the  Town,  that  a 
more  versatile,  modern  department 
should  be  formed.  A Board  of  En- 
gineers, appointed  by  the  Selectmen 
comprised  of  Foster  Batchelder,  Har- 
old J.  Conron,  Lyman  Abbott,  Ray  E. 

Richardson,  and  E.  Lewis  Upton,  met 
in  Harvard  Hall  on  June  1,  1928,  and 
elected  Mr.  Conron,  Chief,  Mr.  Bat- 
chelder, Chairman,  and  Mr.  Abbott, 
Assistant  Chief. 

The  newly  formed  Board  of  En- 
gineers then  appointed  eighteen  mem- 
bers to  the  permanent  department, 
seventeen  accepting  the  position.  The 
new  department,  under  Chief  Con- 
ron’s  guidance,  inaugurated  a series 
of  practice  sessions  using  the  very 
latest  technique  in  fire  fighting  and 
fire  protection;  new  equipment  was 
procured,  and  an  up  to  date  depart- 
ment was  at  the  service  of  the  Town. 

In  1928  occurred  the  very  devasta- 
ting fire  at  the  North  Reading  Wagon 
Company,  the  former  McLane  Wagon 
Works,  at  the  Center  of  Town.  It  was 
completely  destroyed.  The  fire  had 
gained  such  a headway  in  the  wood 
frame  building  complex  that  when 
the  department  arrived,  there  was 
little  to  do  except  protect  the  adjoin- 
ing property  from  a similar  fate. 

In  1929,  while  responding  to  a fire 
on  Park  street  west,  a near  tragedy 
occurred  when  the  engine  swerved  to 
avoid  an  oncoming  vehicle,  went  out 
of  control,  and  struck  a tree  with 
such  force  that  the  crew  were  thrown 
to  the  pavement.  Two  men,  Ly- 
man Abbott  and  Chales  Spear,  both 
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veterans,  were  injured  and  removed 
to  the  Winchester  Hospital.  Upon  ex- 
amination, Mr.  Spear  sustained  the 
most  severest  injuries,  and  his  name 
placed  on  the  danger  list.  It  was 
several  days  before  the  North  Read- 
ing Townspeople  received  the  wel- 
come news  that  Charlie  Spear  would 
recover. 

Since  the  reorganization  of  the 
present  department  in  1928  the  duties 
have  become  more  complex  with  the 
continuous  growth  of  the  Town,  new 
housing  developments,  and  school 
buidings  in  the  outlying  sections,  re- 
quiring new  streets  with  the  atten- 
dant extension  of  the  Are  alarm  and 
hydrant  system.  This  has  all  added 
tremendously  to  the  duties  of  the 
firemen. 

Through  the  years  the  Town  of 
North  Reading  has  been  fortunate  in 
possessing  well  qualified  and  trained 
personnel  to  man  the  equipment  at 
their  disposal,  an  asset  the  Town  of 
North  Reading  is  very  appreciative 
of. 
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NORTH  READING  AND  ITS  RETAIL  TRADE 


Paper  bags  that  once  held  the  purchase  made  at  two  of  Reading’s 
well-known  retail  stores  at  the  turn  of  the  Century.  Undoubtedly 
many  local  Grandparents  of  today  may  recall  clutching  similar 
“sacks”  containing  their  childhood  joy,  candy. 


The  one  - stop  shopping  service, 
Super-Market,  Shoppers  World,  and 
Bargain  Center  is  no  new  innovation 
of  the  present  age.  Like  any  other 
industrial  or  business  enterprise,  the 
modern  general  store  can  be  traced 
to  a much  earlier  and  more  primitive 
counterpart.  Also,  the  General  Store 
of  the  late  Nineteenth  and  early 
Twentieth  Century  could  look  back 
on  still  an  earlier  period  in  the  re- 
tail trade  of  North  Reading. 


When  the  present  Town  of  North 
Reading  was  set  off  in  1713,  and 
designated  Precinct  or  Second  Parish 
there  were  forty-eight  families  resid- 
ing in  the  settlement.  These  people 
were  for  the  most  part  farmers  by 
occupation  and  until  later  in  the 
Town's  growth,  depended  upon  their 
agricultural  labor  to  supply  and  to 
maintain  their  homesteads.  This  was 
a period  of  struggle  and  hardship  for 
these  farmers,  whom  out  of  necessity, 
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and  by  nature,  were  a frugal  and 
thirfty  people,  and  cash,  or  as  it  was 
termed,  “hard  money”,  was  scarce 
and  practically  unobtainable. 

The  wealthier  merchants,  profes- 
sional men,  ship  owners,  and  manu- 
facturers were  located  along  the 
Eastern  Seaboard  in  the  larger  towns 
of  Portsmouth,  Salem,  Boston,  and 
New  Bedford.  It  was  in  these  towns 
that  the  commerce  of  the  new  coun- 
try was  centered  and  it  was  only 
natural  that  the  large  and  small 
towns  became  dependent  upon  each 
other. 

In  the  early  years  of  North  Read- 
ing’s settlement,  most  all  household 
needs  were  home  grown  or  home 
made,  primitive  and  coarse,  but  prac- 
tical and  necessary.  What  the  family 
could  not  grow  or  manufacture  was 
procured  from  the  transient  pedler, 
who  would  accept  provisions,  fruit, 
livestock  and  kindred  farm  products 
in  trade  for  his  clocks,  tin,  iron,  glass- 
ware, and  such  luxuries.  The  proceeds 
of  his  trade  would  be  sold  for  cash, 
to  his  account,  in  the  larger  towns  he 
passed  through,  where  farm  produce 
demanded  a premium  price. 

North  Reading,  in  1750,  had  three 
grist-mills  serving  the  increased  pop- 
ulation of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  families  dwelling  here.  The  miller 
carrying  on  a brisk  trade,  the  farmer 
carrying  the  corn  to  the  miller,  who 
in  turn  was  repaid  by  retaining  a por- 
tion of  the  milled  product  that  event- 
ually found  its  way  to  the  market  in 
the  larger  towns  through  a system  of 
barter  and  exchange. 

There  was  also  in  North  Reading 
the  local  “cordwainer”,  or  shoe-maker 


who  would  make  shoes  for  the  family 
from  the  farmers  leather,  provided  he 
received  a share  of  the  remaining 
leather,  from  which  he  would  make 
shoes  that  he  carried  to  the  more 
populated  areas,  and  again  bartered 
or  sold  for  the  necessities  he  desired. 

There  were  two  taverns  in  North 
Reading  in  1750,  and  several  others 
in  nearby  communities  bordering  the 
Town,  that  catered  to  the  drover, 
traveller,  and  Yankee  Pedler.  These 
taverns  were  patterned  after  the 
ages-old  English  Inn,  serving  rich 
and  poor  alike.  “Food,  Lodging,  and 
Entertainment  for  “Man  or  Beast”, 
was  the  general  invitation  posted  on 
the  outside. 

The  extent  of  North  Reading’s  pro- 
duction on  its  farms  can  be  seen  in 
the  local  records  pertaining  to  the 
Towns  contribution  during  the  Re- 
volutionary War.  In  1780,  this  Town, 
and  Reading,  or  West  Parish,  were 
called  up  to  furnish  12,450  pounds  of 
beef  to  supply  the  Continental  Army, 
and  again  later  in  the  same  year, 
they  were  asked  for  an  additional 
23,905  pounds.  This  requisition  was 
in  addition  to  the  daily  subsistence 
the  Town  was  providing  each  man 
from  the  Parish  encamped  at  strate- 
gic posts  in  and  around  Boston. 

During  the  War,  North  Reading 
was  asked  to  furnish  12  cords  of 
wood  weekly,  delivered  to  the  Army 
then  in  quarters  on  “Winter  Hill”  in 
Somerville,  “this  wood  to  be  used  as 
fuel”.  The  same  record  shows  the 
North  Parish  far  exceeded  this  quota 
weekly,  delivering  the  cumbersome 
load  by  oxen  through  the  winters 
cold  and  snow-packed  trails. 

In  the  late  Seventeen  and  early 
eighteen-hundreds  there  was  a shingle 
mill  located  on  Park  St.,  East  that 
turned  out  hundreds  of  shingles. 
Oxen  teams  from  many  distant  points 
arrived  and  departed  daily  with 
their  cargo  . This  mill  utilized  the 
cedar  trees  that  were  so  abundant  in 
the  area,  since  referred  to  as  “Cedar 
Swamp”. 

When  the  first  meeting  house, 
built  prior  to  1720,  was  removed  in 
1752  to  be  replaced  by  a more  com- 
modious structure,  Dr.  Herrick,  North 
Reading’s  practicing  physician,  pur- 
chased the  building  and  had  it  re- 
moved a short  distance  to  land  later 
owned  by  Dr.  Goodwin,  and  still  later 
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by  Dr.  Grosvenor,  the  tract  of  land 
now  occupied  by  the  present  Flint 
Memorial  Hall.  Here  Dr.  Herrick 
conducted  a school  in  the  building 
during  the  Revolutionary  War;  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Ruth  Herrick,  receiving 
the  sum  of  One  Pound,  Five  Shillings 
for  keeping  school  in  the  year  1774. 
Later,  Mary  Herrick  used  the  build- 
ing for  several  years  as  a grocery  and 
dry  goods  store,  and  this  no  doubt 
was  one,  if  not  the  first  such  business 
carried  on  in  Town.  The  building 
itself  was  removed  again,  prior  to 
1812,  and  at  length  became  the  pro- 
perty of  Deacon  Jeremiah  Eaton,  who 
also  used  it  as  a shop  and  it  was  in 
use  as  a cabinet  shop  up  until,  and 
after  1844,  by  William  Eaton.  Mr. 
Lilley  Eaton,  writing  in  1873,  men- 
tions the  soundness  of  the  building’s 
timbers  after  so  many  years. 

When,  in  1812,  David  Damon  built 
his  tavern  (the  present  Weeks  Mem- 
orial Library  Building)  he  did  so 
realizing  the  potential  trade  in  the 
growing  community.  The  Boston  to 
Haverhill,  and  the  north  country 
stage  coach  passed  his  door,  as  also 
did  the  Salem  and  Lowell  Stage  going 
East  and  West.  Mr.  Damon  served 
food  and  gave  lodging  to  the  passen- 
gers on  these  stages.  His  stables, 
located  on  the  former  site  of  Dr. 
Herrick’s  School,  were  used  as  a re- 
lay station  where  the  tired  horses 
were  exchanged  for  rested  ones  to 
continue  the  journey. 

Mr.  Damon  was  a business  man, 
and  once  he  had  established  his 
tavern  as  the  community  center,  he 
added  a retail  store,  a store  incident- 
ally that  was  in  existence  for  well 
over  one  hundred  years. 

When  the  first  Post  Office  was 
established  in  the  Nort  Parish  or 
present  North  Reading,  in  1830,  Mr. 
Damon  was  appointed  Postmaster, 
and  the  office  was  conducted  in  his 
store. 

In  1825,  the  North  Parish  sold 
common  land  to  private  interests. 
This  land  is  the  present  Park  Street, 
from  the  town  owned  Fire  Depart- 
ment Building,  east-ward  to  the 
junction  of  Bow  Street  and  the  Ips- 
wich River.  A road  was  subsequently 
built  along  the  northern  boundary  of 
this  tract  (Park  Street  in  the  center 
of  Town)  and  shortly  thereafter 
buidings  were  erected. 


One  of  the  first  of  these  buildings 
(1828)  was  the  Baptist  Meeting 
House.  A parsonage  was  later  (1838) 
built  on  land  adjoining,  west  of  the 
edifice. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Howard 
purchased  a tract  of  this  land  and 
erected  a two-story  wood  frame  build- 
ing to  be  used  as  a retail  store,  carry- 
ing a full  line  of  necessities  purchased 
in  Salem  where  he  owned  a similar 
store.  He  later  built  a home,  still 
standing,  adjoining  his  business. 

In  succeeding  years,  other  small 
stores  were  opened  in  widely  separ- 
ated sections  of  town,  serving  the 
locale  in  which  they  were  a part  of, 
similar  to  the  present  but  fast  dis- 
appearing “variety”  store.  Most  of 
these  small  stores  survived  through 
the  years,  but  it  was  not  a profitable 
undertaking,  as  the  proprietors  did 
not  carry  the  bulkier  livestock  feed 
and  newly  invented  farming  imple- 
ments that  the  local  farmer  had  to 
travel  to  the  larger  towns  to  procure 
them. 

In  the  period  following  1850,  if  one 
were  to  walk  in  a southerly  direction 
down  Haverhill  Street  from  Park, 
they  would  cross  the  Ipswich  River 
by  a primitive  but  well  constructed 
wood  bridge.  On  the  left  would  be  a 
building  owned  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Flint, 
and  containing  a Co-operative  ven- 
ture that  enjoyed  some  success  in  the 
retail  trade.  This  store,  known  as  the 
“Independent  Union”,  was  operated 
profitably  for  many  years  and  under 
several  names.  In  the  1870’s,  it  was 
named  the  “Mutual  Union”,  and  later 
Mr.  E.  Jeffrey  who  owned  extensive 
lands  in  the  vicinity,  purchased  the 
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store  and  operated  it  under  his  own 
name.  In  later  years  it  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Upton,  who  many  older  resi- 
dents will  well  remember,  and  he  car- 
ried on  the  business  for  many  more 
years. 

Still  going  in  a southerly  direction, 
one  crossed  the  railroad  tracks  and 
on  the  easterly  side  was  situated  the 
Kailroad  Depot  (present  Munroe  Fuel 
Co.  driveway).  This  depot  was  re- 
moved, or  a new  one  built,  in  the 
early  1880’s  across  the  street  on  land 
purchased  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Doston  and  Lowell  Kailroad,  succes- 
sors to  the  original  Salem  and  Lowell 
System. 

Above  the  depot  (1850-1860)  on  the 
easterly  side  of  Haverhill  Street,  and 
on  land  that  is  now  a vacant  lot  ad- 
joining Munroe  Fuel  Co.  Office,  was 
a store  operated  for  several  years  by 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Foster.  This  store 
nandled  tin-ware,  iron-work,  leather, 
and  harness  accessories.  Mr.  Foster 
later  (1874)  moved  to  the  rear  of  the 
Depot,  fronting  on  Railroad  Avenue 
and  the  Ipswich  River. 

Mr.  Charles  Kidder  operated  a small 
grocery  store  on  Main  Street,  on  or 
near  the  present  North  Reading 
Flower  Shop,  in  the  years  preceding 
the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Kidder  enjoyeu 
the  trade  that  the  Barnard  Hotel, 
situated  directly  opposite  him  across 
the  street,  attracted  to  the  neigbor- 
hood.  The  Barnard  Hotel  itself  did  a 
profitable  business.  It  was  built  short- 
ly after  the  new  Andover  and  Med- 
rord  Turnpike  (Route  28)  was  opened 
for  travel.  The  hotel  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1867. 

In  West  Village  at  this  period  was 
a store  on  Park  Street  operated  by 
Mr.  John  Eames,  who  also  had  a 
cider  mill  and  an  interest  in  the  saw 
and  grist  mill  on  Mill  Street.  Mr. 
Eames  was  a property  owner  in  the 
section  long  known  as  “Pudding 
Point”  and  took  an  active  part  in 
town  affairs. 

During  and  following  the  Civil  War 
Mr.  Asa  R.  Mclntire  lived  on  land 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Kenneth  God- 
dard at  283  Elm  Street.  Here  Mr. 
Mclntire  served  the  growing  com- 
munity by  erecting  a one-story  frame 
store-building  on  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  his  land  and  carried  on  a re- 
tail trade  for  over  twenty-five  years. 
He  also  owned  an  ice  house  that  he 


operated  in  conjunction  with  his 
store.  The  entire  tract  was  sold  at 
the  turn  of  the  Century  and  the  new 
owner,  Mr.  Edward  C.  Beckett,  dis- 
posed of  the  store. 

One  of  the  first  commercial  miser- 
ies in  the  State  was  opened  on  Mt. 
Vernon  Street,  in  the  early  1850's, 
when  Mr.  Joseph  Cook  of  Danvers 
purchased  a large  tract  of  land  in 
that  area.  He  specialized  in  fruit  and 
shade  trees  and  ornamental  shrub- 
bery. Mr.  Cook  later  moved  to  North 
Reading,  making  his  home  here  for 
several  years,  but  advancing  age 
compelled  him  to  curtail  his  business 
and  by  1890  the  large  nursery  had 
dwindled  to  one  and  a quarter  acres. 

When  the  Baptist  Meeting  House 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1860,  the 
Church  and  Society  were  undecided 
to  rebuild  at  the  time  due  to  the  im- 
pending war  and  its  attendant  finan- 
cial uncertainties.  Therefore,  they 
voted  to  dispose  of  the  Meeting  House 
plot  and  to  rebuild  the  church  at  a 
later  period.  The  Meeting  House  plot 
is  the  land  now  occupied  by  Jones 
Bros.  Store. 

Mr.  Otis  Wakefield  had  built  a 
dwelling  on  land  to  the  left  of  the 
church  prior  to  the  fire,  and  to  add 
to  his  estate,  he  purchased  from  the 
Society  the  three-quarter  acre  Meet- 
ing House  plot,  and  in  the  early  1860’s 
he  had  this  land  leveled  and  land- 
scaped, giving  his  home  a very  at- 
tractive and  pleasing  appearance. 
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iShortly  after  the  Civil  War,  Mr. 
James  L.  Eaton  bought  the  estate  of 
Mr.  Wakefield  consisting  of  dwelling 
barn,  and  two  sheds,  plus  the  Meet- 
ing House  plot.  Mr.  Eaton  had  con- 
ducted a small  store  on  Haverhill 
Street  and  he  planned  on  using  this 
v plot  for  a similar  store.  This  he  ac- 
' complished  in  the  early  1870's  when 
he  erected  a small  two-story  frame 
building  on  it  and  carried  on  a retail 
grocery  store  for  about  ten  years.  He 
then  sold  the  entire  tract,  buidings, 
and  land  to  Mr.  Obidiah  Walker,  who 
had  formerly  operated  a successful 
general  store  in  the  Mid-western  part 
of  the  State. 

Mr.  Walker  moved  into  the  vacated 
dwelling  in  1882,  and  continued 
much  the  same  as  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  Eaton,  for  four  years.  During  the 
time  of  Mr.  Walker’s  ownership,  new 
business  activity  was  noticed  in  the 
Town.  The  Whitteredge  Brothers  had 
established  a Furniture  and  Cabinet 
Manufactury,  employing  several  peo- 
ple, on  Chestnut  Street,  below  their 
ancestral  home.  Incidentally,  there 
are  a number  of  homes  in  North 
Reading  today  that  contain  bedroom 
sets  including  bureau,  commode,  and 
night-stands,  bearing  the  label  of 
this  Manufactury,  '‘Made  in  North 
Reading.” 

Mr.  Jared  McLane  was  enlarging 
his  Wagon  Works,  the  saw-mills  were 
doing  a thriving  business,  and  the 
local  economy  was  on  a definite  up- 
swing. With  this  prospect  in  mind, 
Mr.  Walker  decided  to  enlarge  his 
store,  but  ill  health  soon  forced  him 
to  abandon  his  plan.  Mr.  Walker 
passed  away  August  7,  1886,  and  his 
heirs  contacted  Mr.  Edward  A.  Car- 
penter of  South  Royalston,  request- 
ing him  to  carry  on  the  trade  until 
it  could  be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Carpenter  was  born  in  Wal- 
pole, New  Hampshire,  July  22,  1846, 
where  his  parents  Albert  and  Mary 
(Wilder)  operated  a very  prosperous 
! hotel  established  by  Mr.  Carpenter’s 
grandfather.  Mr.  Carpenter  enlisted 
in  Co.  H,  Fifteenth  Regiment,  New 
Hampshire  Volunteers,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  taking  part  in  that  Regi- 
ment’s engagements  at  Vicksburg  and 
the  Battle  of  Port  Hudson.  Upon  re- 
ceiving his  honorable  discharge,  Mr. 
Carpenter  returned  north  and  settled 
in  Athol,  Mass.,  where  he  engaged  in 


the  manufacture  of  shoe  pegs.  At  that 
time,  this  was  a large  and  important 
industry,  and  his  uncle,  George  Wil- 
der, was  the  owner  of  a large  es- 
tablishment of  this  kind.  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter worked  there  for  a time,  but  two 
years  later  he  entered  the  Brush  and 
Shoe  Peg  Factory  of  Mr.  Caleb  Day 
at  South  Royalston.  Here  he  ad- 
vanced from  position  to  position  until 
he  became  Superintendent  of  the 
plant  and  had  charge  of  its  exten- 
sive business. 

Mr.  Carpenter  continued  with  this 
concern  for  twenty-one  years  and 
would  have  undoubtably  remained 
much  longer  had  not  the  factory  been 
completely  destroyed  in  the  great 
South  Royalston  Fire  of  1884. 

With  the  savings  Mr.  Carpenter 
had  accumulated  over  the  years,  he 
formed  a partnership  with  Deacon 
Jonas  M.  Turner  in  1885,  and  the  two 
established  a grocery  store  in  South 
Royalston.  This  association  did  not 
continue,  however,  and  the  following 
year  he  went  into  business  with  Mr. 
F.  S.  French,  who  remained  his  asso- 
ciate and  close  personal  friend  for 
many  years. 

In  answer  to  the  request  of  Mr. 
Walker’s  heirs,  the  two  gentlemen 
came  to  North  Reading  and  operated 
the  store  for  three  years,  eventually 
purchasing  the  entire  estate  and  con- 
ducting the  business  under  the  firm 
name  of  Carpenter  and  French. 

In  the  year  1905,  Mr.  French,  who 
was  in  poor  health,  sold  his  interest 
to  Mr.  Carpenter,  who  on  Oct.  1st, 
of  that  year,  became  the  sole  proprie- 
tor of  the  establishment.  In  the  years 
following  he  continued  to  conduct  the 
business  alone  under  the  name  of  E. 
A.  Carpenter  and  Co.,  and  it  was  one 
of  the  largest  concerns  of  its  kind 
in  this  region. 

Mr.  Carpenter  extended  his  opera- 
tions into  other  lines  and  built  up  a 
large  trade  in  hay,  grain,  lime, 
cement  and  agricultural  implements 
besides  lumber  and  firewood  removed 
from  the  many  tracts  of  woodland  he 
purchased  in  Town. 

For  a number  of  years  when  the 
Electric  Trolley  system  operated  in 
Town,  Mr.  Carpenter’s  store  was  the 
terminus  of  the  line  and  was  used 
as  a waiting  room. 

Prior  to  Mr.  French’s  death,  he  had 
been  appointed  Postmaster,  and  the 
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Post  Office  was  located  in  the  build- 
ing. Mr.  Carpenter  himself  acted  as 
Assist.  Postmaster  for  over  twenty- 
five  years.  Incidentally,  before  1900 
there  were  only  9 telephones  in  the 
Town  of  North  Reading  and  the  first 
pay  telephone  to  be  installed  in  Town 
was  in  Mr.  Carpenter’s  store. 

When  the  new  Flint  Memorial  Hall 
was  completed  in  1875,  one  of  the 
first  tenants  was  Dr..  W.  H.  Willis 
and  Son.  They  opened  an  up-to-date 
(1875)  drug  store  in  the  lower  left 
front.  They  advertised  and  sold  spec- 
tacles, eye  glasses,  razors,  knives, 
school  books,  and  stationary.  They 
were  also  local  agents  for  the  Hol- 
yoke Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  and 
Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Middlesex 
County.  As  a further  convenience  to 
the  townspeople,  they  also  extracted 
teeth. 

After  the  turn  of  the  Century, 
North  Reading’s  retail  trade  was  well 
represented  in  the  thriving  commun- 
ity. 

Mr.  Arthur  F.  Upton  on  Haverhill 
Street  near  the  railroad  crossing,  was 
advertising  “Choice  Selection  of 
Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries”  for  his 
trade,  and  “If  you  want  the  best,  buy 
our  Red  Jacket  Flour”. 

On  the  northeast  corner  of  Elm 
and  Haverhill  Streets,  Mr.  Henry 
Dame  operated  a barber  shop.  Mr. 
Dame  was  also  the  local  Undertaker 
and  Embalmer. 

In  the  home  north  of  Mr.  Dame’s, 
on  Haverhill  Street,  Mr.  William  F. 
Ryer  sold  clothing  and  shoes  for  the 
entire  family. 

Mr.  Ryer  later  purchased  the  plot 
of  land  at  the  corner  of  Park  and 
Haverhill  Streets.  Here  he  placed  the 
small  store  and  home  that  had  served 
the  community  for  many  years  in  its 
location  south  of  the  Putnam  House, 
and  adjacent  to  the  present  Bide-a- 
Wee  Gift  Shop.  This  home  and  store 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Ryer  from 
Mrs.  E.  N.  Flint  and  moved  to  its 
present  location. 

Prior  to  World  War  One,  Mr  Ryer 
discontinued  the  Clothing  Store  in 
preference  to  a General  Store.  This 
business  has  prospered  ever  since 
under  the  management  of  his  descen- 
dants, and  the  name  “Ryer’s  Store” 
is  a familiar  and  convenient  land- 
mark in  the  Center  of  Town. 


Mr.  J.  D.  Gowing  lived  on  Gowing 
Lane,  off  Haverhill  'Street  and  above 
the  “Common”,  on  historic  land  said 
to  be  the  site  of  North  Reading’s 
first  homestead,  and  during  the  In- 
dian depredations  occupied  by  a 
garrison  house  The  present  home  is 
said  to  contain  a part  of  the  original 
home  of  the  early  settler,  Sergt. 
Flint. 

Mr.  Gowing  specialized  in  the  cul- 
ture and  raising  of  strawberries  on 
“Center  View  Farm”.  He  also  dis- 
tributed Gowing’s  Extract  which  he 
prepared  and  bottled  on  the  premises 
his  extracts  were  widely  used  in  the 
New  England  area.  Mr.  Gowing  intro- 
duced three  famous  berries  named: 
“Sample,  Dickey  and  First  Quality.” 

A near  neighbor,  Mr.  J.  B.  Camp- 
bell, who  built  and  lived  in  the  home 
on  Haverhill  Street,  now  the  residence 
of  Mr  Donald  Roberts  and  family, 
was  also  a specialist  in  the  cultivation 
of  strawberries  and  there  was  much 
good  natured  rivalry  between  them. 
Both  Mr.  Gowing  and  Mr.  Campbell 
were  recipients  of  high  honors  for  the 
introduction  of  their  prize  winning 
entries  at  the  numerous  agricultural 
fairs  where  they  exhibited. 

Before  World  War  One,  there  were 
several  dealers  in  North  Reading  in 
the  Meat,  Grocery  and  Provision 
trade,  other  than  those  mentioned. 
Among  them  were  Mr.  L.  C.  Munroe 
on  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Mr.  Martin 
Hayward  on  Hayword  Ave.,  Charles 
Taylor  on  Main  Street,  and  H.  Leslie 
Upton  of  Upton  Avenue. 

Although  not  classified  as  retail 
trade,  mention  could  be  made  of 
other  Professional  and  Business  men 
of  the  period  following  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

Mr.  F.  O.  Walton  of  Mt  Vernon 
Street,  was  the  local  Veterinarian 
Dentist,  and  Miss  Sarah  M.  Allen  of 
Peabody  Street,  was  the  Town  Nurse. 
Popular  Dr.  William  B.  Davis,  who 
had  practised  for  a great  many 
years,  was  the  local  Physician.  Dr. 
Davis  lived  on  Park  Street  near 
Bow,  the  home  now  part  of  the 
Center  Package  Store. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Campbell,  Solon  Q. 
Holt,  and  Timothy  Fowle  were  the 
leading  Contractors  and  Builders  in 
Town  and  the  craftsmanship  of  these 
gentlemen  is  quite  evident  today  in 
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the  many  fine  and  well-constructed 
homes  throughout  North  Reading 
that  were  built  during  their  period. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Upton,  at  the  corner  of 
Chestnut  and  Haverhill  Streets,  con- 
ducted a real  estate  office  on  his  pro- 
perty Mr.  Upton  has  been  considered 
a pioneer  in  this  field  as  he  was  one 
of  the  first  in  North  Reading  to  ad- 
vertise in  the  local  and  Boston  News- 
papers, a listing  of  farms,  homes,  and 
business  opportunities  for  sale  in  this 
and  surrounding  communities. 

Fine  Holstein  Friesian  Cattle  were 
for  sale  at  the  expansive  Maple  Lawn 
Stock  Farm  owned  by  Mr.  W.  P. 
Turner,  who  was  wel-known  in  New 
England  for  the  high  quality,  fine 
bred,  prize  winning  stock  he  offered. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Mclntire  at  one  time 
located  his  store  in  the  Flint  Mem- 
orial Building,  and  fpr  many  years 
during  the  summer  season  opened  a 
small  store  at  Holts  Grove  at  Martins 
Pond.  Later  Mr.  Mclntire  devoted  all 
his  time  at  the  Martins  Pond  Store 
and  was  justly  proud  “of  that  good 
ice  cream  you  got  while  on  an  out- 
ing here  last  summer”.  Mr.  Mclntire 
also  operated  a row-boat  concession 
at  the  pier  adjoining  his  store,  row: 
ing  on  the  pond  being  a favorite 
past-time  in  the  hot  summer  months 
and  an  accommodation  to  the  many 
anglers  who  frequented  the  Pond 
during  the  season. 

Mr.  John  “Jack”  Haskins  was  man- 
ager of  “Pinehurst  Inn”,  the  present 
home  at  225  Park  Street  for  many 
years  after  the  congenital  Mr.  Haskins 
purchased  the  historic  “Batchelder 
Home”  at  Main  and  Winter  Streets 
and  reconverted  it  into  the  popular 
“Colonial  Club”,  later  renamed  the 
Colonial  Inn.  Here  Mr.  Haskins 
catered  to  a large  clientele  with  his 
famous  Fried  Chicken  Dinners.  The 
property  was  sold  on  Mr.  Haskins’ 
retirement,  and  later  used  as  head- 
quarters for  the  Mason  Bus  Lines 
and  still  later  became  the  Van 
Huesen  Tourist  Home. 

In  the  late  Ninteen-twenties  and 
Mid-thirties,  with  the  automobiles 
becoming  more  numerous,  there  were 
a wealth  of  “filling  stations”  and 
garages  opened  in  Town.  Foremost 
was  Michaud’s  Socony  Station,  Main 
Street,  opposite  Lowel  Road;  Mur- 
rell’s Garage  operated  by  M.  C.  Harts- 


grove,  corner  Main  and  Lowell  Road, 
Gillies  Service  Station,  Main  Street; 
Sco’s  Garage  at  Walnut  Comer, 
(North  and  Main  Streets)  and  many 
others. 

Also  in  the  Mid-thirties,  the  “Pine 
Tree  Inn”  on  Burroughs  Road  had 
accommodations  for  picnics,  swim- 
ing,  and  boating  parties  on  Martins 

Pond. 

Smithy’s  Lobster  Diner  at  the  Junc- 
tion (Winter  and  Main  Streets)  was 
selling  a real  ‘treat,  full  of  meat  — 
Big  Lobster  Sandwich  — price  only 
twenty  cents”. 

The  “Danish  Coffee  House”  now 
Bonfanti’s,  specialized  in  Real  Home 
Cooking,  Danish  Pastry  a specialty. 
The  menu  showed  Baked  Beans, 
Ham  or  Frankforts,  Relish,  Rolls, 
Pie,  Coffee,  all  for  forty  cents. 

There  were  other  retail  stores  and 
services  in  North  Rading  at  this 
period,  and  there  have  been  numer- 
our  successors  since,  but  irregard- 
less  of  the  commodity  sold  or  the 
name  that  it  is  under,  the  present 
retail  trade  in  North  Reading  has 
behind  it  over  two-hundred  years  of 
experience. 


Information  of  a pertinent  nature 
used  in  the  preceding  article  has  been 
compiled  from  authorative  sources 
that  include  published  Histories  of 
the  area,  Town  Records  and  Reports, 
contemporary  plans  and  maps,  or- 
iginal diaries,  family  letters  and  al- 
lied documents,  in  the  possession  of 
the  compiler. 


William  E.  Gullam 


CHAPEL  MEMORIALS 

Office  and  Display 

255-57  Main  Street  Rte.  28 
Tel.  4-4009 


Cemetery  Memorials 

GRANITE  — BRONZE 
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Antiques 
— Wanted 


HIGHEST  PRICES  PAYED 

BRIC-A-BRAC 

CHINA  - GLASS  - JEWELRY 
FURNITURE  - COINS 
MILITARY  and  NAUTICAL 
ITEMS 

Call  Anytime  664-4470 


North  Reading 
Used  Book  Store 


We  Will  Purchase  Used 
Books  In  Any  Quantity 

Practically  All  | 

Subjects 


Open  Daily  — 9 a.m.  to  9 p.m.  I 

: 

MAIN  STREET  | 


* 
i 
f 

I Rte.  28 

f 


No.  Reading 


* 

£ 


Pleasure  Lanes 

Finest  In 

10  PIN  BOWLING  AND 
BILLIARDS 


Route  28  and  Jet.  Rte.  62 
North  Reading 

Free  Parking  for  200  Cars  • 
Barber  Shop  Snack  Bar  f 

J 


1 Croswell  Funeral 
i Home 

Ellsworth  Croswell,  Prop. 


NINETEEN  BOW  ST. 
Telephone:  4-3031 


New  Horse  Shoe 
Lounge 

Patrick  Lee,  Mgr. 

Main  Street  No.  Reading 

DANCING 

Friday  - Saturday 
nights 

Tel.  No.  Read.  4-8585 

..  Ryer’s  Store .. 

GROCERIES 


DAILY  and  SUNDAY  PAPERS 
MAGAZINES 


| Cor.  Park  and  Haverhill  St.  | 
? Telephone:  4-8575 

Central  Pharmacy  j 


A.  F.  Fichera,  B.  S. 
Reg.  Pharm. 


Hospital  - Sickroom  - Surgical  I 
Invalid  and  Diabetic  ! 
Supplies  f 

Free  Delivery  — 9 a.m.  - 10  p.m.  ? 

133  Main  Street  Tel.  4-4621 1 

Night  Emergency  MU  8-6797  f 


NQR1H  READ!  REVIEW 

ANNALS  AND  REMINISCENCES 

No.  ll  JUNE  1964 

NORTH  READING  AND  THE 

CAPT.  THOMAS  EATON  HOMESTEAD 


Photograph  of  Captain  Thomas  Eaton  Homestead,  junction  of  Park 
and  Washington  Streets,  easterly  side  taken  in  1885.  Mr.  Warren 
Eaton  and  his  wife  Sarah  in  foreground.  Note  large  central  chimney, 
later  removed  that  was  common  to  homes  built  prior  to  1800.  Annexed 
cottage  was  first  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eaton  after  their  marriage 
in  1835.  # 


When  John  and  Elizabeth  (Ken- 
dall) Eaton,  residents  of  Watertown, 
Mass,  in  the  year  1658  received  in- 
formation from  his  Uncle  John  of 
the  fertile  upland  and  meadow  avail- 
able for  settlement  in  the  Town  of 
“Redding”,  they  gathered  up  their 
household  possessions,  as  meager  as 
they  were,  and  with  their  children 
migrated  north  into  a virtual  wilder- 
ness. 


John’s  Uncle,  John  Eaton  and 
Jonas,  both  sons  of  Jonas  and  Grace 
Eaton,  the  first  of  that  family  name 
to  arrive  in  Reading,  had  settled  in 
different  parts  of  the  Parish.  John 
established  a homestead  near  or  on 
Cowdrey’s  Hill  in  the  present  Town 
of  Wakefield.  Jonas  was  located  in 
the  westerly  part  of  the  Parish,  the 
present  Town  of  Reading. 
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When  John  and  Elizabeth  arrived 
in  1659,  at  the  insistence  of  both 
Uncles,  he  purchased  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jonas.  Here  he  and  Eliza- 
beth built  a homestead  and  engaged 
in  farming.  After  a short  time,  thru 
purchase  and  grant,  they  added  to 
the  original  tract,  including  a level 
expansive  pine  wood  land.  In  con- 
temporary records  and  lated  histor- 
ical publications,  this  John  Eaton  has 
been  referred  to  as  “John  of  Pine 
Playne”,  or  simply  as  “John  of  the 
Plain”,  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
Uncle  John  then  living  in  the  easter- 
ly part  of  the  Parish,  or  Wakefield. 

In  1667,  the  Town  of  Reading  com- 
piled a list  of  commoners  then  resid- 
ing within  the  bounds  who  were  elig- 
ible for  any  future  grant  of  land  in 
the  newly  acquired  tract  north  of  the 
Ipswich  River. 

John  of  the  Playne  was  named  in 
this  list,  and  shortly  thereafter  re- 
ceived his  proportionate  share  when 
the  division  was  made.  This  land  was 
north  of  the  present  building  on  the 
Common,  and  west  of  Haverhill  St. 
In  the  years  succeeding,  John  pur- 
chased, through  private  sale,  land 
originally  owned  by  Thomas  Laukin 
and  others  and  added  sizeable  acre- 
age to  his  grant.  In  fact,  at  one  time, 
this  estate  extended  from  the  present 
Park  IStreet  to  North  Street  and  a 
little  beyond,  all  west  of  Haverhill 
Street,  then  known  as  “Old  Andover 
Way”.  Land  later  owned  by  the 
Eaton  family  in  the  vicinity  of 
Marblehead  Street  and  the  Andover 
line  was  purchased  by  descendants  of 
“John  of  the  Playne”. 

If  “John  of  the  Playne”  ever  re- 
sided in  the  North  Parish  is  doubtful 


but  his  name  did  appear  on  a list  of 
residents  in  1685.  This  list  undoubted- 
ly included  large  land  owners,  es- 
pecially a person  who  owned  as  much 
acreage  as  he  did. 

“John  of  the  Playne”  died  in  1691, 
and  his  son,  John  Junior,  inherited 
the  valuable  tract  in  the  North 
Parish. 

John  Junior  and  his  wife  Hannah, 
whom  he  had  married  the  same  year, 
came  north  of  Ipswich  and  finding  a 
suitablbe  location,  built  a home. 

Coincidental  with  John  and  Hannah 
taking  up  residence  in  the  settlement, 
there  was  also  a near  neighbor,  Sgt. 
George  Flint,  who  had  inherited 
practically  the  same  acreage  from 
his  father,  Thomas.  This  land  was 
on  the  easterly  side  of  the  present 
Haverhill  Street,  the  entire  length 
separated  from  John  Eaton’s  land  by 
Haverhill  Street  (then  called  Old 
Andover  Way). 

Both  'Sgt.  John  Eaton  and  Sgt. 
Flint  constructed  homesteads  on 
their  respective  property.  Sgt.  Eaton 
built  his  home  about  one-half  mile 
north-west  of  Sgt.  Flint's,  Sgt.  Flint’s 
being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
Gowing  home,  on  Gowing  Lane,  off 
Haverhill  Street.  These  homesteads 
were  sturdily  constructed  of  heavy 
plank  for  protection  against  any  at- 
tack by  the  isolated  bands  of  ma- 
rauding Indians. 

The  settlement  at  this  time  was 
protected  by  a “Train  Band”,  or 
local  Militia,  comprised  of  members 
of  the  community.  It  was  through 
this  connection  with  the  Train  Band, 
or  Militia,  and  the  several  excur- 
sions and  expeditions  into  the  Indian 
country,  that  the  early  settlers  ac- 
quired their  military  titles. 

In  the  list  of  rate  payers,  or  per- 
sons then  residing  in  the  community 
in  1714,  John  Eaton  Junior’s  name  is 
included  on  Mr.  Jonathan  Parker’s 
list,  and  later  in  1720,  John  and  his 
wife  Hannah  were  listed  as  charter 
members  to  the  new  church. 

Before  1720,  John  Eaton  and  other 
families  living  in  the  North  Parish 
were  obliged  to  travel  to  the  First 
Parish,  or  Wakefield,  to  attend  ser- 
vices in  summer  and  winter,  a round 
trip  of  several  miles.  It  was  a wel- 
come occasion  when  the  Rev.  Daniel 
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Putnam  settled  among  them  and  ser- 
vices were  held  in  the  new  church. 

Sgt.  John  Eaton’s  mother,  Elizabeth 
the  daughter  of  Deacon  Thomas  Ken- 
dall, died  at  the  age  of  85  in  1703. 
She  had  a large  family  of  children, 
(her  gravestone  says  ten),  and  when 
she  died  she  left  one-hundred  and 
seventy-five  grand  and  great  grand- 
children. While  living  on  the  “Playne” 
with  husband  John,  Mrs.  Eaton  was 
nurse,  midwife,  and  medical  atten- 
dant to  the  community. 

Sgt.  John  Eaton,  while  a resident 
of  this  Town,  served  on  several  com- 
mittees, and  was  of  inestimable  help 
in  organizing  the  new  settlement. 
Both  he  and  Sgt.  Flint  exchanged 
large  tracts  of  land  with  the  Town 
for  public  ways  and  Ministerial  use. 

Sgt.  John  Eaton  Junior,  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Eaton  family  in  North 
Reading,  passed  away  at  his  home- 
stead in  1727,  six  years  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  Hannah. 

Sgt.  John  and  Hannah  had  several 
children  born  to  them  in  the  home- 
stead on  Haverhill  Street.  Among 
them  was  a son,  Thomas,  who  was 
born  March  19,  1695.  It  was  this 
Thomas  who  succeeded  to  his  father’s 
homestead.  He  was  referred  to  as 
Captain  Thomas,  and  was  one  of  five 
Captain  Thomas  Eatons  who  appear 
in  the  records  of  Reading  prior  to 
1850. 

Captain  Thomas,  and  his  wife  Me- 
hetabel  carried  on  the  farm  much  as 
his  father  before  him.  It  was  while 
he  was  owner  that  several  acres  were 
sold  to  other  interests,  but  the  farm- 
land itself  remained  substantial. 
Captain  Thomas  was  inclined  toward 
carpentry,  and  undoubtedly  built 
many  early  homes  in  the  area. 

In  December  1739  the  First  Parish 
voted  to  repair  the  Parsonage  house 
of  Mr.  Hobby.  Captain  Thomas  Eaton 
was  chosen  to  do  the  work.  He  re- 
ceived “One  Hundred  Fifty  Pounds 
in  Old  Tenor”  for  completely  remod- 
eling the  Parsonage  later  known  as 
the  “Prentice  House”,  on  Common 
Street  in  Wakefield 

Captain  Thomas  and  Mehetabel 
were  also  the  parents  of  a large 
family.  A son  named  Thomas,  born 
in  1743,,  was  later  in  life  called  Capt. 
Thomas  Junior. 


In  1767,  Capt.  Thomas  Junior  mar- 
ried a near  neighbor,  Miss  Joanna 
Flint,  who  like  himself,  was  a lineal 
descendant  of  the  first  settler  of 
that  name  in  the  Town  of  North 
Reading. 

Capt.  Thomas  and  Joanna,  shortly 
after  their  marriage,  acquired  that 
tract  of  land  that  now  is  bordered 
north  by  Washington  Street,  westerly 
by  Park  Street  east,  and  included  the 
land  presently  comprising  Wright 
Street,  Sylvia,  Harding,  Roosevelt  and 
Williams  Roads. 

At  the  junction  of  Park  and  Wash- 
ington Streets  on  the  easterly  corner, 
Capt.  Thomas  built  a dwelling  house 
in  1768,  or  being  a carpenter  by  trade, 
like  his  father,  he  may  have  re- 
novated and  added  to  an  existing 
dwelling.  At  any  event,  as  far  as  can 
be  determined,  the  dwelling  now 
standing  at  this  writing,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Washington  and  Park  Streets, 
now  owned  by  Mr.  Larkin,  was  built 
or  standing  in  1768. 

In  a genealogical  sketch  of  the 
Eaton  family  published  in  1873,  men- 
tion is  made  of  a Captain  Thomas 
Eaton  who  lived  at  this  location  in 
1742,  a year  before  Thomas  Junior 
was  born.  Yet,  in  another  issue  of 
the  same  publication,  Capt.  Thomas 
Eaton  Junior  is  said  to  have  “finished 
the  fouiding  against  the  mill”  and 
there  resided  with  his  wife,  Joanna, 
in  1768. 

On  Daniel  Needham’s  contempor- 
ary plan  of  the  Parish,  dated  1794 
this  dwelling  is  indicated,  and 
Thomas  Eaton  Junior  is  listed  as 
owner. 

Captain  Thomas  left  his  wife 
Joanna  and  children  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Revolution,  and  with 
other  local  members  of  the  Militia 
served  as  Sentinels  in  and  around 
Cambridge  during  the  occupation  of 
Boston  by  British  Troops. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  North 
Reading  in  1775,  following  this  guard 
duty,  he  re-enlisted  in  the  Continen- 
tal Army,  and  with  the  Troops  jour- 
neyed north  to  Fort  Ticonderoga 
where  he  was  engaged  for  over  two 
years  along  the  Canadian  Frontier. 

Captain  Thomas  Junior  and  Joanna 
were  the  parents  of  eight  children, 
two  of  whom  died  young.  Of  the  re- 
maining six  children,  one  was  a boy 
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born  January  24,  1782,  and  named 
appropriately  enough,  George  Wash- 
ington Eaton,  in  honor  of  his  father’s 
Commander-in-Chief,  General  Wash- 
ington. 

George  and  his  father  carried  on 
the  farm,  attended  civic  meetings  and 
were  both  mentioned  in  the  records 
as  being  very  useful  members  of  the 
Parish.  George  and  his  wife,  after 
their  marriage  May  8,  1806,  remained 
on  the  homestead  with  his  parents. 

Captain  Thomas  Eaton  Junior  pas- 
sed away  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  on 
December  4,  1829.  His  wife  and  widow 
Joanna,  died  three  months  later,  on 
March  8,  1830,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three. 

George  Eaton,  then  forty-eight  yrs. 
old,  came  into  possession  of  the  farm 
he  and  his  father  had  maintained  so 
many  years.  The  farm  inherited  by 
George  consisted  of  the  dwelling, 
barn,  shoe  - shop,  three  adjoining 
sheds,  house  lot,  barn  lot,  and  forty 
acres  of  meadow,  pasture,  and  wood 
lot. 

Of  the  eleven  children  born  to 
George  and  Ruth,  two  were  twins, 
a boy  and  a girl,  bom  February  5, 
1810,  and  named  respectively  Warren 
and  Sarah. 

One  of  the  earliest  know  photo- 
graphs of  a resident  of  North  Read- 
ing still  preserved  is  of  George  Wash- 
ington Eaton.  Photography  v/as  in 
its  infancy  when  Mr.  Eaton  posed  for 
his  likeness  in  1856.  When  George 
Washington  Eaton  died  shortly  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
his  son  (the  twin)  Warren,  became 
owner  and  occupant  of  the  then  near- 
ly Century-old  farm  and  dwelling. 

Warren  Eaton,  the  twin,  married 
Miss  Sarah  Graves  Abbott  on  June 
23,  1835.  She  was  seventeen  years  old 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  and 
Warren  and  Sarah  made  their  home 
with  his  parents  on  the  homestead. 
It  was  Warren  who  remodeled  the 
house  into  an  attractive  modern  ap- 
pearing dwelling  that  became  a social 
center  of  the  area.  It  was  also 
Warren  who  disposed  of  much  of  the 
farmland  to  other  interests  who  be- 
gan building  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
dwelling. 

Warren  and  Sarah  had  a son  they 
named  Warren  Everett,  born  Janu- 
ary 7,  1839,  who  like  his  father  grand 


father,  and  great  grand-father  before 
him,  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  the 
venerable  home  of  Captain  Thomas 
Junior. 

Young  Warren  attended  Phillips 
Academy  in  Andover,  and  later,  Tufts 
College,  in  preparation  for  a career 
in  teaching.  After  realizing  his  ambi- 
tion) Mr.  Eaton  taught  school  in 
West  Peabody,  North  Reading,  Acton 
and  Quincy.  He  was  later  elected 
Principal  of  Harvard  School  in 
Charlestown  in  1867,  a position  he 
held  for  over  twenty-five  years. 

Warren  Everett  Eaton,  the  educa- 
tor, married  Miss  Mary  Goodwin 
Pritchard,  May  16,  1874,  and  among 
their  children  was  the  nationally 
noted  author  of  a series  of  boy’s  ad- 
venture and  outdoor  stories,  Walter 
Pritchard  Eaton.  Mr.  Eaton  was 
known  in  particular  for  his  Boy 
Scout  books  that  have  had  a recent 
revival  in  juvenile  literature. 

Warren  Eaton  Senior,  and  his  wife, 
Sarah,  lived  on  in  the  homestead 
after  bringing  up  a large  family.  This 
home  was  often  the  scene  of  happy 
family  reunions  and  gatherings  of  a 
gala  nature,  as  the  Eaton  family  has 
always  been  numerous,  and  noted  for 
their  hospitality.  Also,  the  homestead 
has  been,  through  the  years,  the  scene 
of  much  sorrow  and  mourning,  but 
none  so  touching  as  the  passing  of 
Mr.  Warren  Eaton,  the  last  of  a long 
succession  of  Eatons  to  inhabit  this 
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landmark.  Mr.  Eaton  died  February 
10,  1896,  eight  years  after  the  death 
of  his  devoted  wife,  Sarah. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Eaton’s  passing, 
Mr.  Herbert  L.  Abbott,  then  associ- 
ated with  his  father,  Samuel  E.  Ab- 
bott, in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  in 
North  Reading,  came  into  possession 
of  the  property,  including  the  dwel- 
ling. 

Mr.  Abbott  and  his  family  were  no 
strangers  to  the  Eaton  homestead,  as 
it  was  Mr.  Abbott’s  great  Aunt,  Sarah 
Graves  Abbott,  who  as  the  bride  of 
Warren  Eaton,  the  twin,  came  to  the 
residence  in  1836  and  made  it  her 
home  for  over  half  a century. 

Mr.  Abbott  retained  possession  of 
the  property  for  several  years,  and 
since  the  mid  1'930’s,  has  passed  on 
to  other  parties. 


The  Town  of  North  Reading  poses- 
ses  within  its  bounds,  many  homes, 
some  since  remodeled,  or  additions 
made,  that  were  originally  built  prior 
to  1800.  Some  of  these  homes,  regard- 
less of  the  alteration  or  addition,  re- 
tain the  fine  craftsmanship  of  the 
master  builder  others  show  the  primi- 
tive but  practical  method  of  con- 
struction of  the  early  settler.  How- 
ever, all  of  them  shelter,  within  their 
sturdy  walls,  echoes  of  North  Read- 
ing’s Historic  Past. 


Information  of  a pertinent  nature 
used  in  the  preceding  article  has  been 
compiled  from  authorative  sources 
that  include  published  Histories  of 
the  area,  Town  Records  and  Reports, 
contemporary  plans  and  maps,  or- 
iginal diaries,  family  letters  and  al- 
lied documents,  in  the  possession  of 
the  compiler. 


DADDY  OF  NORTH  READING 


At  the  turn  of  the  century  and  for 
several  years  following,  an  elderly 
kind  old  gentleman  daily  visited  the 
Post  Office  and  center  of  North 
Reading.  He  was  hailed  by  local 
townspeople  as  “Daddy”,  and  right- 
fully so,  as  he  was  the  “Daddy  of 
North  Reading”,  being  loved  and  re- 
spected by  all. 

Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Hunt,  of  Mt.  Ver- 
non Street,  was  long  the  confident  of 
North  Reading.  His  congenial  nature 
and  pleasant  greeting  added  a bright- 
ness to  an  otherwise  dull  day.  He 
possessed  a ready  wit,  rejoiced  with 
the  joyful,  and  sympathized  with  the 
unfortunate,  and  could  always  be  de- 
pended upon  for  an  intelligent  apprai- 
sal of  the  topic  of  the  day,  being  an 
authority  on  a multitude  of  subjects 
gained  by  actual  experience. 

If  the  older  folk  in  North  Reading 
H respected  ‘Daddy’  it  was  the  children 
who  received  his  fondest  attention, 
and  it  was  the  children  who  repaid 
this  attention  by  bestowing  upon  him 
the  revered  title,  “Daddy  of  North 
Reading”. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  the  father  of  William 
P.  Hunt,  who  in  later  years  removed 
to  Dorchester,  Mass.,  but  to  North 


Readingites  he  was  “Daddy”  to  all. 

Being  a modest  man,  and  very 
reluctant  to  speak  of  his  past,  it  was 
not  until  his  death  in  September  1923 
that  even  his  closest  intimates  real- 
ized what  an  adventurous  past  Mr. 
Hunt  concealed. 

Leaving  Massachusetts  with  his 
parents  at  an  early  age,  Mr.  Hunt 
journeyed  by  oxen  and  team  as  a 
part  r>f  that  great  emigration  .f 
pioneers  to  settle  the  ever  expanding 
country  to  the  West..  Enduring  all 
the  hardships  and  privations  of  such 
a journey,  Mr.  Hunt’s  parents  settled 
on  the  frontier  of  Ohio  where  they 
built  a homestead  and  began  the 
arduous  task  of  clearing  the  land, 
only  a few  years  following  the  Black 
Hawk  Indian  War  in  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  of  Kentucky  and  Illinois,  took 
part  in  suppressing. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  not  destined  to  long 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  the  se- 
curity of  the  homestead  and  the  life 
of  a farmer  he  longed  to  be.  As  the 
Civil  War  descended  upon  the  nation, 
Mr.  Hunt  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
many  young  men  from  Urbana,  Ohio, 
to  enlist  in  Co.  “B”,  66th  Volunteer 
Infantry. 


(Continued  in  the  next  issue) 
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ANNALS  AND  REMINISCENCES 

No.  12  JULY  1964 

NORTH  READING  AND  THE 

"OLD  DIX  PLACE" 


Photograph  of  the  “Fairbanks  House’’,  corner  of  Park  and  Main 
Streets,  taken  in  the  late  1880’s  after  being  remodeled  by  Mr.  James 
E.  Fairbanks  in  1873.  Mr.  Fairbanks  purchased  the  home  in  1872. 


The  recent  demolition  of  the  long 
unoccupied  home  known  as  the  “Fair- 
banks House”  on  property  at  the 
North  Easterly  corner  of  Park  and 
Main  Streets,  has  erased  remnants  of 
what  may  have  been  one  of  the 
earliest  built  dwelling,  still  standing 
in  1964,  in  the  Town  of  North 
Reading. 

A visual  inspection  of  the  interior 
would  bear  out  any  statement  as  to 


its  early  construction. 

In  the  late  Sixteen  Hundreds  and 
early  Seventeen  Hundreds,  the  size  of 
a new  dwelling  was  more  or  less 
regulated  by  law,  “twenty-eight  feet 
long,  nineteen  wide,”  and  these  di- 
mensions are  found  in  practically  all 
early  Eighteenth  Century  modest 
homes,  — so,  too,  the  original  part  of 
the  “Fairbanks  House,”  by  actual 
measurement  there  is  very  little  devi- 
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ation.  It  also  has  the  two  enormous 
15  x 15  hand-hewn  center  beams,  run- 
ing  North  and  South,  which  would 
place  the  original  front  of  the  home 
facing  the  South,  Southwest,  a very 
practical  and  popular  position  for  the 
period  to  gain  the  advantage  of  the 
warming  sun  throughout  the  cold 
season. 

The  property  is  at  present  owned 
by  descendants  of  the  late  James  E. 
Fairbanks,  a local  Civil  War  Veteran 
and  son  of  Capt.  Eddy  Fairbanks  of 
[Revolutionary  War  fame. 

James  E.  Fairbanks  settled  in 
North  Reading  in  1856.  He  enlisted 
from  this  town  in  1861,  and  served 
in  Co.  D,  30th  Mass.  Volunteer  Inf. 
under  Generals  Butler,  Banks  and 
Sheridan.  After  the  close  of  the 
War,  and  his  marriage  to  Miss 
Martha  Damon,  a grand-niece  of  John 
Hancock,  Mr.  Fairbanks  purchased  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  Eames  the  property 
then  consisting  of  two  homes,  (both 
still  standing),  barn,  sheds  and  some 
fifteen  acres  of  field  and  meadow. 

Being  a carpenter  and  cabinet- 
maker, Mr.  Fairbanks  completely 
transformed  the  original  structure  in 
1872  to  a modern  type  home  by  in- 
stalling bay  windows,  an  additional 
story  to  the  rear  ell,  and  many  other 
improvements. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,  a part  of  the  home  was 
used  as  a cigar  manufactory  by  Mr. 
Fairbank’s  son  George,  who  grew  and 
cultivated  tobacco  successfully  on  the 
farm. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Eames,  from  whom 
Mr.  Fairbanks  acquired  the  home, 
was  the  well-known  and  influential 


operator  of  the  sawmill  at  Lobs 
Pound  on  Mill  Street,  and  also  owned 
large  acreage  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity. 

Benjamin  bought  the  Park  Street 
home  and  property  from  Mr.  James 
H.  Eames,  who  was  living  in  the 
same,  on  and  before  1855,  as  shown 
on  Mr.  Walling’s  map  of  the  area 
published  in  1856. 

Mr.  Ezra  Damon,  living  on  North 
(Street,  and  Eben  Damon,  who  lived 
on  Haverhill  Street  in  the  Northern 
part  of  town,  once  owned  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Park  and  Winter  Streets 
and  sold  part  of  it  to  a J.  Eames, 
undoubtedly  James  H.  Eames,  in  the 
year  1834. 

The  Damons  had  purchased  the 
property  extending  from  the  present 
Main  Street  Easterly,  to  Winter  St. 
along  Park,  from  Doctor  Nathan 
Richardson  who  arrived  in  North 
Reading  in  1805,  and  began  his  prac- 
tice as  a physician  here  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four.  Doctor  Richardson 
spent  several  years  in  North  Reading 
before  his  removal  to  Wakefield  (then 
South  Reading). 

It  was  while  a resident  of  North 
Reading  that  Dr.  Nathan  Richardson 
introduced  into  his  practice,  (1808)  a 
remedy  he  called  “Sherry  Wine  Bit- 
ters1’, a very  popular  and  effective 
remedy,  as  attested  to  by  his  many 
patients.  Dr.  Richardson  had  for 
many  years  prescribed  it  in  powder 
form,  but  for  convenience  sake,  he 
later  prepared  it  in  quart  wine  bot- 
tles. It  was  his  son,  Dr.  Solon  Osmond 
Richardson,  who  was  born  July  19, 
1809,  in  North  Reading,  on  what  was 
formerly  known  as  the  “Old  Dix 
Place”  (Lilley  Eaton  History,  pp.  671) 
that  later  elaborated  on  the  packag- 
ing and  distribution  of  “Sherry  Wine 
Bitters”  in  its  own  unique  bottle,  and 
the  employment  of  several  expensive 
teams  to  distribute  the  medicine  to 
the  different  New  England  States. 

. i 

Dr.  Solon  Richardson’s  success  m 
the  world  of  medicine  was  due  to 
his  father  Nathan’s  introduction  of 
“ISiherry  Wine  Bitters”  here  in  North 
Reading  on  Park  Street. 

Dr.  Solon  Richardson,  who  was 
born  on  the  “Old  Dix  Place”,  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  a near  neighbor, 
Susan  Barnard,  whose  father  Jacob 
owned  the  tavern  built  (1810)  on  the 
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recently  completed  (1806)  Andover 
and  Medford  Turnpike  that  separated 
the  Barnard  land  from  that  of  Dr. 
Nathan  Richardson. 

When  the  turnpike  was  contem- 
plated, all  abutters  were  contacted 
and  informed  that  their  land  was  to 
be  used  for  highway  purposes.  At  this 
time,  1803-05,  Mr.  John  Dix  owned  all 
that  land  extending  Two-hundred  and 
Fifty  rods  Northerly  from  the  Ips- 
wich River  to  Martin’s  Brook  to  land 
adjoining  David  Pratt’s,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  present  Drive-in-Theatre. 
(Peter  Tufts  plan  of  Andover  and 
Medford  Turnpike,  dated  March  8th, 
1806). 

It  was  the  lower  tract  of  this  land 
that  John  Dix  sold,  (1805),  to  Dr. 
Nathan  Richardson.  Mr.  Dix,  known 
as  Capt.  John,  died  August  23,  1806. 
Capt.  Dix  lived  on  the  homestead  of 
his  father  Jonathan  and  mother, 
Eliza.  He  returned  to  North  Reading 
as  Lt.  John  Dix  after  service  in  the 
Northward  Army  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  He  had  a brother  Jonathan 
who  resided  in  Reading. 

Capt.  John  Dix,  who  resided  in  the 
older  portion  of  the  present  “Fair- 
banks House”,  shown  standing  on 
Daniel  Needham’s  map  of  Reading, 
1795  was  the  grandson  of  the  original 
settler,  Samuel  Dix,  who  lived  on  “the 
late  Barnard  Place.”  (Lilley  Eaton’s 
History  of  Reading,  North  Reading, 
and  Wakefield”. 

Samuel  Dix  came  to  North  Read- 
ing between  the  years  of  1687-89,  and 
settled  on  that  tract  of  land  that  re- 
mained in  the  family  possession  for 
over  three  quarters  of  a century, 
namely,  the  “Old  Dix  Place,”  bounded 
Westerly  by  the  present  Main  Street, 
Southerly  by  the  Ipswich  River,  and 
Easterly  by  Winter  and  Chestnut. 

The  Dix  family  were  numerous  in 
Reading  and  North  Reading  during 
the  early  settlement  of  both  towns. 
Samuel’s  name  appears  in  the  North 
Parish  rate  book  for  1714,  and  also 
as  a charter  member  of  the  new 
church  in  North  or  Second  Parish, 
1720'.  He  died  April  6,  1734.  Samuel 
Dix,  a nephew  of  Samuel  the  settler, 
married  Sarah  Dues,  a neighbor,  and 
succeeded  to  the  homestead.  It  is  this 
nephew  that  is  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing land  descriptions  of  the  pre- 
sent corner  of  Park  and  Main  Streets 
in  1742  — 


2.  “A  way  (road)  from  George 
Flints,  out  of  the  ten  pole  way  be- 
fore Samuel  Dix  house  (a  house  stood 
at  the  corner  of  Park  and  Main  Sts, 
and  was  owned  by  Samuel  Dix.” 

3.  “A  way  from  the  sawmill,  (Lobs 
Pound)  between  Samuel  Dix  land 
and  Samuel  Lues  Junior  land  to  the 
above  said  road,  (Mill  Street  to  Park 
Street.)” 

The  above  description  is  a return 
made  in  1742  by  five  residents  ap- 
pointed to  see  what  road  or  way  was 
necessary  due  to  the  influx  of  new 
settlers. 

This  tract  of  land  is  better  defined 
in  a deed  of  land  given  Samuel  by 
his  uncle  John  dated  December  6th, 
1742,  and  is  the  Northern  part  of  the 
Dix  land  later  owned  by  James  E. 
Fairbanks  through  succession.  “Fif- 
teen acres  bounded  Southerly  on  land 
of  Samuel  Dix,  (the  lower  portion, 
then  owned  by  himself),  Westerly  by 
land  that  was  formerly  Ralph  Dix, 
(later  owned  by  Jacob  Barnard,  and 
includes  land  on  the  Westerly  side  of 
the  present  Main  Street,  North  of 
Park  Street  West),  Northerly  by  John 
or  Nathaniel  Bjaohellar  and  Easterly 
on  land  formerly  of  Isaac  Hart,  it 
being  all  the  remainder  of  that  land 
that  I bought  of  Thomas  Nichols 
which  was  one  third  of  the  lot  that 
was  laid  out  to  John  Bachellar;” 
Witness:  Kendall  Parker  and  Jas. 

Knight. 

The  Issac  Hart  mentioned  above 
lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Park  and 
Central  Streets,  and  owned  land  in 
the  Eastern  part  of  No.  Reading  also. 

All  the  above  information  has  been 
compiled  to  establish  the  presence  of 
a homestead  on  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent “Fairbanks  House.”  Whether 
any  part  of  the  existing  home  was 
originally  the  home  of  Samuel  Dix 
the  settler  in  1687-1689  is  unknown. 

It  is  a matter  of  record  he  lived 
here  in  town,  and  it  seems  more  than 
likely  if  he  owned  the  land,  he  built 
a dwelling  on  it,  and  at  a convenient 
spot  adjoining  the  river,  and  near 
habitation  to  the  South. 

A careful,  more  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  center  section  of  the  pre- 
sent “Fairbanks  House”  by  an  expert 
antiquarian,  familiar  with  early 
American  construction,  would  un- 
doubtedly reveal  that  the  “Old  Dix 
Place”  was  really  old. 
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NORTH  OF  THE  IPSWICH  RIVER 

(The  North  Parish  in  1849) 


The  year  1849  was  memorable  for 
the  violent  Astor  Place  riots  in  New 
York  City  when  thirty-four  persons 
were  killed  and  hundreds  injured. 
The  riot  was  created  when  the  Eng- 
lish actor,  Macready,  appeared  on  the 
stage  of  a local  theatre.  The  outbreak 
was  in  retaliation  of  the  treatment 
shown  Edwin  Forrest,  an  American 
actor,  who  was  similarly  abused  in 
London. 

Both  young  and  old  alike  were 
heading  Westward  to  the  newly  dis- 
covered gold  fields  of  California,  soon 
to  become  our  thirty-first  State. 

Jenny  Lind  was  on  her  way  to 
America  and  everlasting  fame  in  the 
musical  world,  and  Zachary  Taylor, 
was  our  President  in  office. 

North  Reading  had  not,  as  yet,  be- 
come a separate  town,  but  the  inhab- 
itants were  preparing  for  that  recog- 
nition. Regardless  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  nation  at  this  time,  life 


went  on  very  much  as  it  had  been 
during  the  past,  North  of  the  Ipswich 
River. 

Living  in  the  North  Parish,  now 
North  Reading,  in  the  year  1849  can 
best  be  recalled  by  reading  the  day 
by  day  diary,  recently  found,  of  a 
prominent  local  resident  of  that 
period. 

We  quote  below,  extracts  from  this 
authentic  description  of  farm  life, 
local  events,  and  weather  observa- 
tions that  may  be  of  some  interest 
to  present  day  residents. 

Monday  January  8,  1849 — Two  below 
zero  at  five  o’clock  this  morning.  Cut 
ice  on  pond  today.  (Swan  Pond) 

Wednesday,  January  10  — Got  up 
three  loads  of  wood,  cut  from  Straw- 
berry meadow-lot. 

Saturday,  January  13  — Got  wood 
up  for  Captain  Root,  cut  from  Tra- 
verse wood  lot. 

Sunday , January  14  — Rain  this 
afternoon.  Capt.  Taylor  died.  (Capt. 
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James  Taylor,  seventy-two  years  old. 
veteran  of  the  War  of  1812). 

Tuesday,  January  16 — Fair  weather 
today.  Attended  Capt.  Taylor’s  funer- 
al at  two  this  afternoon. 

Friday,  January  19  — Four  degrees 
below  zero  at  three  o’clock  this 
morning.  Went  to  school  meeting 
today. 

Sunday,  January  1 — Broke  my  lan- 
tern. 

Tuesday,  January  23 — W.  Hartshorn 
was  here  today  to  clean  our  clock. 

Saturday,  January  27  — Cut  two 
cords  of  wood  in  the  woods. 

Wednesday,  January  31  — Went 
over  to  Charles  Upton’s  to  visit. 

Thursday,  February  1 — I signed 
a petition  to  abolish  capital  punish- 
ment in  this  state. 

Monday,  February  5 — Went  to 
Stoneham  in  snow  storm,  arrived 
home  and  heard  Mr.  Moses  Brown 
was  lost  in  storm. 


Sunday,  February  11  — Heifer  had 
a calf  today.  Weather  stays  cold. 

Monday,  February  12  — Mr.  Eliab 
Parker  died  today.  He  was  eighty 
years  old. 

Sunday,  February  18 — Four  degrees 
below  zero  at  five  in  the  morning. 
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Monday,  February  19  — Seven  de- 
grees below  zero  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Tuesday,  February  20  — Thirteen 
degrees  below  zero  at  seven  in  the 
morning. 

Wednesday,  February  21  — Joseph 
Monroe  was  found  frozen  to  death 
today. 

Friday,  February  23  — Attended 
Joseph  Monroe’s  funeral  at  two  this 
afternoon. 

Sunday,  February  25  — Went  to 
meeting  today.  Heard  Mr.  Lamson 
preach. 

Friday,  March  2 — Drew  ice  from 
the  pond  today  for  Mr.  Foster. 

Saturday,  March  10  — My  Durham 
calf  arrived. 

Sunday,  March  11  — Mr.  Swane 
visited  today. 

Tuesday,  March  27 — Bad  rain  storm 
today.  Jane  Howard  died. 

Thursday,  March  29  — Still  raining 
these  past  few  days.  Attended  Jane 
Howard’s  funeral  at  two  o’clock| 

Friday,  March  30  — The  constable 
seized  the  personal  property  of 
Thomas today.  Still  raining. 

Wednesday,  April  4 - - John  Duke 
was  found  dead  in  the  mill  pond 
today. 

Friday,  April  13 — Went  to  Danvers 
to  deliver  twelve  bushels  of  potatoes. 

Tuesday,  April  24  — Bought  one- 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  railroad 
stock. 

Thursday,  May  24  — Stamped  the 
butter. 
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Monday,  June  4 — Misses  Flint 
died,  will  be  buried  Wednesday. 

Thursday,  July  19  — John  Flint 
dug  a well  and  tomorrow  Mr.  Wel- 
kins is  to  stone  it  in  for  him. 

Sunday,  August  12 — A son  was  born 
today  to  Moses  and  Ellen  Brown. 

Thursday,  August  16  — Louisa 
Davis  died  today  at  seven  in  the 
evening. 

Tuesday,  September  11  — Burrage 
Yale  married  to  Sarah  Flint. 

Sunday,  September  16 — Mr.  Edwin 
Foster,  Esquire,  died  this  morning  at 
2 p.  m. 

Monday,  September  17  — Mary  Ann 
Haywood  died  today  at  7 a.m. 

Friday,  September  21 — Henry  Put- 


nam’s child  died  today. 

Thursday,  October  18  — Mr.  James 
Flint’s  wife  died  of  the  measles. 

Thursday,  November  1 — Killed 
the  hogs.  We  received  seven-hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  meat. 

Friday,  November  2 — Sold  the 
pork  today.  Cut  some  sausage  meat. 

Saturday,  November  17  — Bought 
a yoke  of  oxen  today.  Paid  $70.40. 

Thursday,  November  22  — Captain 
Kendall  Flint  died  today. 

Monday,  November  26  — Benjamin 
Shute  died  yesterday. 

Monday,  December  3 — First  snow. 

Thursday,  December  13  — Changed 
oxen  with  C.  A.  Upton. 


DADDY  OF  NORTH  READING 

(Continued  from  last  month) 


It  was  this  enlistment  that  gave  to 
North  Reading  one  of  the  nations 
most  commended,  be-medaled  veter- 
an of  the  Civil  War.  He  had  partici- 
pated in  no  less  than  eighteen  major 
engagments  including  the  bloody 
Battles  of  Gettysburg,  Chancellors- 
ville.  Lookout  Mountain,  Missionary 
Ridge,  Kelly’s  Ford,  Kulps  House, 
Port  Republic,  Peach  Tree  Creek, 
Kenesiaw  Mountain,  and  several 
others.  He  was  cited  many  times  by 
unit  commanders  for  bravery  in 
action,  and  on  each  occasion  received 
a medal. 

For  his  bravery  at  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg  he  received  a personal 
letter  of  commendation  from  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  for  his  gallantry 
in  action  during  Sherman’s  famous 
“March  to  the  Sea”,  he  received  a 
personal  letter  of  commendation  from 
General  Sherman  himself.  Both  his- 
toric letters,  with  other  citations  and 
medals  were  in  possession  of  Mr. 
Hunt  until  his  passing. 

After  serving  the  entire  period  of 
the  Civil  War  in  the  Army,  Mr.  Hunt 
settled  in  the  Center  of  North  Read- 
ing. He  later  removed  with  his  wife 
and  son  to  a newly  purchased  home 
on  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 

Mr.  Hunt  retired  at  an  early  age 
due  to  the  toll  taken  upon  him  physi- 
cally by  his  army  service  and  wounds. 
He  devoted  much  time  to  his  Well) 
cultivated  garden  which  was  the  envy 
of  his  neighbors,  and  made  daily 
trips  to  the  Post  Office  and  Center. 


Mr.  Hunt  was  long  a familiar  figure 
in  Town  and  little  was  it  known  that 
the  kindly  old  gentleman  with  the 
cheerful  greeting  and  fondness  for 
children,  the  “Daddy  of  North  Read- 
ing”, was  the  courageous,  commended 
hero  of  such  historic  magnitude. 
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NORTH  READING,  ITS  TURNPIKE, 

STAGE  COACH  AND  TAVERN  DAYS 


Although  never  known  as  a great 
transportation  center,  the  Town  of 
North  Reading  has  been  an  important 
junction  for  travel  to  and  from  the 
commercial  seacoast  towns  in  the 
East,  the  agricultural  communities  to 
the  West,  industrial  Boston,  and  the 
then  growing  textile  manufactures  of 
the  North. 

Heavy  laden  freight  wagons  drawn 
by  oxen,  the  drover  with  his  herd  of 
sheep,  swine,  or  cattle,  small  light 
farm  wagons,  privately  owned  car- 
riages, mail  and  passenger  carrying 
stage-coaches,  and  other  forms  of  con- 
veyances have  passed  over  the  narrow 
and  winding  colonial  highways  of 
North  Reading  for  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years. 

As  late  as  1794,  there  were  only  six 
through  roads  in  Town,  and  all  were 
carrying  more  than  their  share  of 
this  important  but  slow  moving  con- 
gested traffic. 

Some  relief  was  imagined  for  the 
overcrowded  condition  of  local  roads 
in  1803  - 04,  when  a group  of  local 
businessmen  and  their  contemporaries 
in  neighboring  towns,  incorporated  a 
Toll  Road  Company.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  Peter  Tufts,  they  planned 
and  constructed  the  Andover  and 
Medford  Turnpike  in  1805-1806.  This 
early  turnpike  is  the  present  Route 
28,  North  and  South,  through  the 
western  part  of  Town. 

The  result  of  this  fine  hard-packed 
gravel  highway  was  an  increase  in 
traffic.  Being  a direct  and  shorter 


route  to  Manchester,  Concord  and 
beyond,  more  travelers  preferred  it 
rather  than  the  Newburyport  Turn- 
pike to  the  East  of  North  Reading. 

With  this  increase  in  travel  came 
the  need  for  additional  accommoda- 
tion along  the  route. 

North  Reading’s  inhabitants  had 
been  served  by  a tavern  since  1648, 
when  in  that  year,  the  General  Court 
granted  “the  right  to  Francis  Smith 
of  Reading  to  serve  wine!”  Since 
Francis’  early  venture,  there  have 
been  several  Inns  or  Taverns  in  North 
Reading,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
advent  of  the  railroad,  in  the  mid 
1850’s  and  60’s  that  the  primitive  but 
romantic  Stage  Coach  and  Tavern 
Days  in  North  Reading  succumbed 
to  modernization. 

These  early  hostelries  were  pat- 
terned after  the  old  English  Ordinary 
— a gathering  place  for  local  resi- 
dents and  transients  alike.  Here  was 
served  food,  drink,  and  lodging,  and 
in  the  adjoining  stables,  care  and 
shelter  for  the  animals. 

The  Inn  or  Tavern  was  also  the 
focal  point  of  the  communities  civic 
affairs,  and  many  a town  meeting 
election  and  other  important  gather- 
ings were  held  within  its  walls. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  settlement, 
as  with  the  present,  an  innholder  or 
tavernkeeper,  received  his  license 
from  the  General  Court  only  if  he 
complied  with  very  formidable  laws 
and  restrictions,  some  in  direct  con- 
trast to  the  present  day  policy.  One 
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important  variant  relative  to  grant- 
ing the  license  required  the  recipient 
to  “locate  his  tavern  as  near  the 
meeting  house  as  can  bee”.  At  this 
period,  the  meeting  house,  as  a gen- 
eral rule,  was  unheated  during  the 
winter,  and  the  congregation  from 
outlying  farms  who  arrived  after  a 
long  drive  or  walk  in  the  sub-freezing 
weather,  enjoyed  the  warmth  of  the 
tavern  before  and  after  services,  and 
for  those  who  owned  the  small  foot- 
stove,  burning  pine  and  hard  wood 
knots,  could  be  replenished  from  the 
huge  fire  of  the  Inn. 

The  bar  itself,  as  the  name  implies, 
consisted  of  a railed  in  corner  of  a 
room,  generally  on  the  first  floor.  The 
rails  or  bars,  could  be  lowered  from 
the  ceiling  making  the  dispensing  area 
unaccessable,  thus  the  “bar  was 
closed”.  There  were  no  ornate  count- 
ners,  or  display  of  wares,  the  room 
being  furnished  with  the  usual  tavern 
tables,  much  like  the  present  day 
roadside  picnic  benches.  “Cyder”  and 
“Beere”  were  the  popular  beverages, 
but  West  India  iRum,  Ale,  and  “Flip” 
were  also  sold. 

Each  tavern  was  compelled  to  pro- 
vide stables  in  conjunction  with  the 
Inn,  as  the  same  law  insisted  the 
Innkeeper  be  responsible  for  his 
clients  horse  or  cattle  by  providing 
adequate  food,  shelter  and  care. 

Mr.  Larz  Neilson,  in  writing  his 
“Informal  History  of  the  Town  of 
Wilmington*’,  in  1955,  relates  an  in- 
teresting anecdote  concerning  this 
law. 

Mr.  Asa  G.  Sheldon,  born  in  Lynn 
field,  Mass.,  in  1788,  spent  his  boy- 
hood in  North  Reading,  in  the  employ 


of  Mr.  Daniel  Parker,  Jerre  Uptown, 
Colonel  Flint,  and  others.  He  later 
became  a prominent  contractor  and 
State  Representative.  Mr.  Sheldon 
was  a terrifically  hard  worker,  and 
achieved  considerable  success,  which 
he  has  told  of  very  well  in  his  auto- 
biography, a copy  of  which  is  in  the 
Weeks  Memorial  Library. 

“One  story  that  he  did  not  tell, 
(Mr.  Neilson  writes),  was  his  rela- 
tionship with  the  American  House,  in 
Boston.  This  house,  in  the  1840’s,  was 
the  finest  hotel  in  America,  and 
Charles  Dickens  describes  it  with  awe 
in  his  American  Notes.  Mr.  Sheldon, 
at  that  time,  was  engaged  in  leveling 
historic  Pemberton  Hill  in  Boston, 
using  a large  force  of  laborers  and 
five-  hundred  ox  carts.  One  evening, 
— dirty,  tired,  and  in  rough  clothes, 
he  sought  to  engage  a room  in  the 
American  House  for  the  night.  He 
was  refused  by  the  fastidious  clerk. 
(Now  it  was  a feature  of  the  General 
Laws,  as  stated  above,  that  any  inn- 
keeper should  also  take  care  of  the 
wayfarers  cattle).  Sheldon  returned 
to  the  American  House  about  two 
weeks  after  he  had  been  refused  a 
room.  He  was  dressed  in  his  most  ex- 
pensive clothes,  and  this  time  there 
was  no  question,  and  he  signed  the 
guest  card.  Immediately  after  sign- 
ing the  register,  Sheldon  told  the 
clerk,  (the  same  one;,  to  “take  care 
of  my  cattle”.  The  clerk  looked  out 
the  window,  and  saw  in  Scollay  Sq., 
one-hundred  and  fifty  head  of  cattle, 
which  iSheldon  had  had  driven  into 
Boston,  just  for  this  bit  of  personal 
revenge!  The  cattle  were  cared  for.” 

One  of  the  earliest  Taverns,  of 
which  there  is  a definite  information 
of  its  existence,  in  the  present  Town 
of  North  Reading,  was  located  in  the 
westerly  part  of  the  Parish,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mill  and  Park  Streets. 

Mr.  John  Flint,  and  Mr.  John  H. 
Stone,  writing  about  this  Inn  in  1860, 
described  it  as  being  near  “Lobbs 
Pound  Mill.”  They  go  on  to  say  “a 
locality  well  known  at  this  day  (1860) 
near  the  Wilmington  Town  line.”  At 
that  time,  the  main  road  from  Boston 
to  the  interior,  instead  of  passing  in 
a direct  course  through  the  center  of 
the  Precinct  wound  round  by  the  mill 
Pearl  Street,  Mill  to  Park  Street, 
which  made  this  locality  an  excellent 
one  for  a tavern.  For  many  years, 
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this  tavern  was  a noted  place  of  re- 
sort for  travelers,  and  quite  celebrated 
for  the  famous  “flip”  its  landlord 
made-  a beverage  very  much  in  vogue 
at  the  time. 

The  landlord  of  this  early  North 
Reading  Tavern  was  Eliezer  Flint, 
son  of  George  and  Jerusha  (Pope) 
Flint,  and  grandson  of  Sergt.  George 
Flint,  a very  early  (before  1862)  set- 
tler in  the  Parish. 

Eliezer  was  born  March  12,  1731, 
and  married  Abigail  Hartshorn  in 
1750.  She  died  in  1759,  and  he  married 
a second  time  in  1761  to  Esther 
Damon.  He  acquired  the  Tavern  about 
the  time  of  his  first  marriage,  and 
conducted  it  along  with  an  extensive 
farm  containing  two  hundred  acres 
as  he  was  listed  in  that  year  as  be- 
ing an  Innkeeper  and  farmer. 

As  Mr.  Flint  and  Mr.  Stone  related, 
the  Tavern  was  well  situated  to  ac- 
commodated the  traffic  passing  east- 
ward toward  Salem  and  to  the  West 
toward  Concord  and  Greenfield,  Mass, 
and  points  between.  There  were  also 
the  Hoston  travelers  over  Pearl  St., 
in  Reading,  to  Mill  and  Park  Streets 
in  north  Reading.  At  this  time, 
Haverhill  Street  and  its  bridge  over 
the  Ipswich  River  did  not  extend  be- 
yond Franklin  Street,  Reading.  That 
section  of  Haverhill  Street  from 
Franklin  to  Park  Street  was  not  con- 
structed until  a later  date.  Therefore, 
Mill  Street  was  a heavily  travelled 
road  in  colonial  days.  The  Tavern 
was  near  enough  to  the  local  train- 
ing field  to  be  a rallying  point  for  the 
local  liiihtia.  The  training  held,  itself, 
was  situated  across  the  River  on  the 
level  plain  atop  the  present  ‘•Sanborn 
Hill.''  iviembers  of  both  North  and 
West  Parish  of  Reading  utilized  this 
held  ior  many  years.  The  town's 
powder  house  was  also  in  the  vicinity. 

Eliezer  Flint  passed  away  Oct.  29, 
1808,  and  if  the  Tavern  was  contin- 
ued after  that  date  by  his  son,  Eliezer 
Junior,  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in 
any  public  record.  The  dwelling  and 
extensive  farm  land  came  eventually 
into  possession  of  Mr.  George  Flint, 
Eliezer’s  nephew,  a local  justice  of 
the  peace. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Flint’s  death  in 
1808,  Mr.  David  Damon,  son  of  Lieut. 
Elienezer  and  Susannah  Damon,  then 


living  on  Haverhill  Street,  north-west 
of  Marblehead  Street  acquired  that 
tract  of  land  that  the  present  Weeks 
Memorial  Library  occupies.  David, 
born  in  1774  was  a “house-wright”  or 
carpenter,  and  about  the  time  of  his 
father’s  death,  in  1812,  built  a Tavern 
on  the  site,  (the  present  building), 
and  catered  to  the  several  stage 
coaches  and  other  travelers  passing 
through  the  Center  of  Town. 

Mr.  Damon’s  Tavern  took  the  place 
in  town  affairs  that  the  Flint  Tavern 
once  enjoyed. 

More  centrally  located,  it  became  a 
prosperous  enterprise,  and  a con- 
venience to  the  traveler.  Here,  also 
was  located  the  first  Post  Office  in 
Town,  when  Mr.  Damon  was  ap 
pointed  Postmaster  in  1830.. 

Diagonally  across  the  street  from 
the  new  tavern,  (the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent Flint  Memorial  Hall),  was  loca- 
ted the  large  stable  and  carriage 
house  belonging  to  Mr.  Damon.  Mr. 
Damon  was  himself  a very  popular 
and  well  respected  resident,  contri- 
buting generously  to  the  needs  of  the 
Town,  particularly  in  organizing  the 
celebration  of  patriotic  holidays  and 
events  of  a historical  nature. 

The  Damon  Tavern  changed  owner- 
ship in  the  mid  1850’s,  when  Mr. 
Jacob  Smith  purchased  the  land  and 
buildings,  and  carried  on  the  business 
much  the  same  as  the  previous 
owner. 

Following  the  Civil  War,  the  pro- 
perty again  changed  hands  when  it 
was  sold  by  Mr  Smith  to  Jared  Whit- 
comb, who  later  converted  the  lower 
rooms  into  a dwelling,  and  enlarged 
the  creneral  Store. 

The  building  stands  today,  very 
much  the  same  as  it  has  for  the 
past  one  hundred  and  fifty  odd  years. 
Remodeled  recently,  into  the  attrac- 
tive Weeks  Memorial  Library,  all  the 
features  of  the  original  building  have 
been  retained  and  faithfully  main- 
tained. 

Contemporary  with  Mr.  Damon 
building  his  Tavern,  Mr.  Jeremiah 
“Jerry”  Nichols  Junior,  was  operating 
a Tavern,  previously  owned  by  his 
father,  still  standing  and  occupied  as 
a private  dwelling  at  the  junction  of 
Mill  and  Short  Streets,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Ipswich  River  in  Reading. 
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Jerry  Nichlos,  Jr.  mortgaged  the 
original  Jerry  Nichols'  Tavern  in  1818 
to  Mr.  Edward  Southwick,  and  re- 
moved to  North  Reading  Center, 
where  he  built  the  large  imposing 
Tavern  on  the  West  side  of  Haverhill 
Street  opposite  the  Common  — the 
building  long  known  as  the  “Camp- 
bell Building?”  and  demolished  in  re- 
cent years. 

Mr.  Nichols  did  not  prosper  in  his 
new  location,  and  in  1824,  sold  the 
building  and  land  to  Colonel  Flint, 
who  opened  an  Academy  that  was 
well  attended  during  its  few  years  of 
existence.  The  building  was  later  the 
home  of  Mr.  Charles  P.  Howard, 
North  Reading’s  first  Town  Clerk, 
and  Retail  Merchant.  The  home  later 
in  possession  of  Mr.  Warren  Camp- 
bell, sheltered  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  Revolutionary  Wars  most 
famous  and  fearless  Generals. 

Mr.  Warren  Campbell's  wife, 
Charlotte  (Dickey)  Campbell,  was  a 
grand-daughter  to  the  renowned  In- 
dian fighter,  General  John  Stark, 


hero  of  Bennington,  and  personal 
friend  of  General  George  Washing- 
ton. Mrs.  Samuel  Dickey,  daughter 
of  the  illustrious  General,  resided  for 
many  years  with  her  daughter  and 
son-in-law  in  the  remodeled  Jerry 
Nichol’s  Tavern.  She  passed  away  in 
1870,  at  the  age  of  eighty  eight. 

“Barnard’s  Tavern”  became  a well 
known  station  between  Boston  and 
Concord,  New  Hampshire,  exchanging 
horses  for  the  many  stage  coaches 
passing  over  the  newly  opened  “And- 
over and  Medford  Turnpike”. 

Mr . Jacob  Barnard,  a native  of 
Peterborough,  New  Hampshire,  was 
born  in  that  town  in  1789  and  had 
an  established  profitable  Tavern  on 
Elm  Street  in  the  Dock  Square  area 
of  Boston.  From  his  Tavern,  many 
stages  left  and  arrived  daily  from 
Concord  and  Hanover,  New  Hamp- 
shire, over  the  Andover  and  Medford 
Road,  connecting  with  the  London- 
derry Turnpike  in  that  State. 

Mr.  Barnard,  recognizing  the  poten- 
tial trade,  and  the  necessity  of  a re- 
lay station  in  the  vicinity,  erected  a 
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two-story  wood  frame  building  on  the 
westerly  side  of  Main  Street,  north  of 
Park,  on  land  now  occupied  by 
George’s  Package  Goods  Store.  The 
large  elm  trees  that  gave  shade  to 
the  original  Tavern  have  just  recent- 
ly been  removed,  and  the  Tavern  it- 
self was  completely  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1867. 

Shortly  after  building  the  North 
Reading  Tavern,  Mr.  Barnard  inaugu- 
rated a stage  coach  line  between  his 
Boston  Tavern,  and  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  and  he  utilized  the  North 
Reading  Tavern  as  an  accommodation 
for  his  passengers  and  stables  for  his 
coach  horses.  It  has  been  published  in 
the  past  that  as  many  as  six  and 
eight  stage  coaches  were  standing  at 
one  time  in  front  of  the  Tavern,  and 
as  many  as  thirty  horses  tethered  in 
the  stables  daily. 

Mr.  Barnard’s  Stage  Line  was  one 
of  the  first  in  the  nation  to  employ 
the  new  style  “Concord  Stage  Coach’’, 
introduced  and  built  by  a personal 
friend,  Mr.  Lewis  Downing,  of  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire.  These  new 
vehicles  revolutionized  the  express 
and  passenger  service,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad. 

Barnardfs  Tavern  was  a popular 
social  center  in  the  West  Village  for 
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many  years.  Mr.  Barnard,  himself, 
often  officiated  in  company  with  his 
wife,  Grace,  at  the  numerous  func- 
tions held  at  the  hotel.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Barnard  were  married  in  1815,  and 
were  the  parents  of  several  children. 
When  Jacob  passed  way  in  1830,  his 
older  son,  Prentice,  then  a youth,  and 
Mrs.  Barnard,  carried  on  the  business 
for  two  more  years.  She  married  a 
second  time  to  Dr.  Nathan  Richard- 
son, North  Reading  Physician,  and  a 
near  neighbor,  who  was  then  residing 
in  the  home,  recently  removed,  at  the 
north-easterly  corner  of  Main  and 
Park  Streets,  known  as  the  “Old  Dix 
Place.” 

Dr.  Richardson  and  wife,  with  their 
children,  removed  to  Wakefield,  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  Page  purchased  the 
Tavern,  stables,  and  sheds;  but  with 
the  decline  in  passenger  service  due 
to  the  rail  travel,  he  also  converted 
the  tavern  into  a dwelling  and  occu- 
pied it  at  the  time  of  the  fire  in  1867. 

Another  famous  and  popular  North 
Reading  Tavern,  on  the  new  Turn- 
pike shortly  after  its  construction, 
was  owned  by  Mr.  Abijiah  Flint, 
grandson  of  the  earlier  North  Read- 
ing Innkeeper,  Eliezier. 

Abijiah’s  Tavern  was  on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  North  Reading 
Fruit  Co.,  and  Lenny’s  Sunoco  Sta- 
tion, west  side  of  Main  Street,  south 
of  Lowell  Road. 

Abijiah  employed  Jerry  Nichols  as 
manager  of  his  Tavern.  Shortly  after 
Jerry  sold  to  Colonel  Flint,  thus  add- 
ing more  confusion  concerning  the 
“Jerry  Nichols  Tavern”.  Actually, 
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there  were  three;  two  in  North  Read- 
ing, and  one  over  the  Ipswich  River 
in  Reading,  popularly  know  as  Jerry 
Nichol’s  Tavern,  and  in  each  of  them 
the  robust,  jolly,  shoemaker,  turned 
Innkeeper,  presided  over  the  tap. 

A description  of  this  Tavern  ap- 
peared in  the  “North  Reading  Re- 
view”, No.  6,  for  January,  1904.  It 
quotes  a visitor  to  the  Town  in  1880, 
who  recorded  his  trip: 

“Not  far  beyond  the  engine  house, 
and  on  the  same  highway,  (Main 
Street),  stands  that  famous  old 
Tavern  known  to  our  great  grand- 
fathers as  “Uncle  Jerry’s.’  His  other 
name,  which  people  seldom  heard, 
was  Nichols.  The  house  belongs  to 
the  renaissance.  Several  years  ago, 
(1847),  Uncle  Jerry  passed  from  it  to 
the  grave.  Grandmother  Flint,  who 
has  occupied  it  for  the  forty  years 
or  so  succeeding,  says  she  believes 
Uncle  Jerry  kept  the  Tavern  there  for 
many  years,  (twenty-three  years).  A 
kind  and  hospitable  entertainment 
for  man  or  beast  can  still  be  obtained 
(188(00  at  this  old,  tumble-down 
whilom  tavern  in  the  woods  of  North 
Reading.  It  stands  precisely  half  way 
between  Boston  and  Haverhill,  and 
was  in  its  day,  a popular  stage  house. 
In  exterior,  it  is  unchanged  except 
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as  far  as  it  yielded  to  the  ravages  of 
time.  The  old  coaches  no  longer  roll 
up  to  its  door  but  the  funny  railed-in 
corner  bar,  behind  whose  gratings 
Uncle  Jerry  stood  for  so  many  years, 
to  welcome  with  spirit,  the  travelers 
of  the  day,  remains  just  as  Uncle 
Jerry  left  it.” 

This  Tavern  remained  in  the  Flint 
family  for  several  more  years.  Final- 
ly, with  the  inauguration  of  the  Elec- 
tric Car  Line  through  North  Reading, 
housing  became  scarce,  and  the  orig- 
inal Tavern  was  converted  into  tene- 
ments. It  was  demolished  about  1908. 


Information  of  a pertinent  nature 
used  in  the  preceding  article  has  been 
compiled  from  authorative  sources 
that  include  published  Histories  of 
the  area,  Town  Records  and  Reports, 
contemporary  plans  and  maps,  or- 
iginal diaries,  family  letters  and  al- 
lied documents,  in  the  possession  of 
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NORTH  READING  AND  IT'S 

CIGAR  MANUFACTORY 


Among  North  Reading’s  former 
manufacturers,  which  included  wall- 
paper, firearms,  cabinet,  furniture 
making,  and  wagon  builders,  there 
was  also  a unique  venture  in  the  suc- 
cessful growth  of  tobacco  and  its  sub- 
sequent use  in  the  manufacture  of 
cigars. 

Tobacco  growing,  in  itself,  is  a 
highly  delicate  endeavor,  being  grown 


chiefly  in  the  warmer  climates  of  the 
South,  but  large  crops  have  been,  and 
are  being  grown  in  the  Southwestern 
part  of  Massachusetts  where  the  pro- 
per soil,  climate,  and  utmost  care  pro- 
duce a successful  crop. 

The  American  Indian  grew  a form 
of  tobacco  in  New  England,  but  it 
was  a coarse  and  objectionable  weed, 
unfit  for  the  demands  of  today.  Thru 
the  years,  other  farmers  North  of 
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Boston  tried  to  raise  tobacco  but  with 
little  success.  Most  tired  of  the  con- 
stant disappointment  in  the  harvest, 
but  a North  Reading  farmer  had  the 
patience  and  overcame  the  unpredict- 
able weather,  tobacco  worm  and  other 
obstacles,  to  grow  and  cultivate  a 
splendid  field  of  tobacco.  From  it  he 
manufactured  a hand-made  Havana 
wrapped  cigar  in  quantity  enough  to 
be  sold  extensively  throughout  the 
area.  Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the 
present  century,  Mr.  H.  L.  Upton,  E. 
A.  Carpenter,  Whitcom’s  Store,  and 
other  local  retail  merchants  all  sold 
George’s  cigars.  Many  hundreds  were 
also  retailed  at  the  factory  as  the  ac- 
count books  state. 

George,  in  this  instance,  being  Mr. 
George  D.  Fairbanks,  lived  in  that 
section  of  North  Reading  often  refer- 
red to  as  “Pudding  Point”,  and  more 
recently,  “West  Village”,  who  in  con- 
junction with  his  Father,  James, 
owned  most  all  that  land  that  lies 
north  of  Park,  east  of  Main,  and 
south  of  Winter  Streets,  that  once  in- 
cluded the  expansive  “Flying  Field”, 
“Training  Field”,  or  “Fairbanks  Park” 
but  now  almost  wholly  occupied  as  a 
residential  area  including  Damon  and 
Gould  Streets. 

It  was  on  this  extensive  tract  of 
fine,  fertile  soil,  that  the  elder  Fair- 
banks and  son,  George,  ploughed, 
planted  and  harvested  many  acres  of 
corn,  beans,  potatoes,  and  other  veg- 
etables for  the  local  and  Boston 
markets.  There  was  also  a large  cran- 
berry bog  on  the  land  that  yielded 
many  barrels  of  North  Reading’s 
finest  berries.  It  was  near  the  cran- 
berry bog,  close  to  the  Ipswich  River 


that  a piece  of  otherwise  useless  land 
had  attracted  George’s  attention.  It 
had  never  been  cultivated,  being 
sandy  and  covered  with  decayed  veg- 
etation, and  from  his  knowledge 
gained  from  the  agricultural  papers 
and  magazines  of  the  period,  recog- 
nized a possible  crop  of  tobacco  grow- 
ing there,  as  the  soil  was  ideal.  He 
therefore  wrote  to  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
leading  tobacco  growers  in  the  Con- 
necticut Valley,  requesting  additional 
information  on  the  proper  cultivation. 
In  due  time  he  received  the  desired 
information,  built  his  hot  beds,  and 
planted  the  steed.  , 

In  1899,  George  planted  his  first 
crop  of  tobacco  from  seedlings,  but 
being  occupied  with  other  farm 
chores,  was  not  able  to  devote  full 
time  to  the  care  and  attention  re- 
quired by  the  young  plants.  There- 
fore, his  first  effort  was  a failure. 

In  the  spring  of  1900,  he  was  more 
successful,  and  in  time,  was  rewarded 
with  hundreds  of  small  plants.  These 
he  carefully  imbedded  in  the  sandy 
soil  along  the  Ipswich  River,  and 
with  careful  attention,  labor,  and  an 
assist  from  the  mild  summer  weather 
he  harvested  a fine  crop  of  leaf  tobac- 
co that  was  readily  purchased  by  the 
Boston  dealers. 

In  lOOl,  Mr.  Fairbanks,  with  the 
permission  of  his  Father,  extended 
his  acreage  farther  along  the  river, 
planting  it  all  in  tobacco,  and  again, 
as  in  the  previous  year,  a fine  crop 
was  the  result. 

In  the  fall  of  1902,  Mr.  Fairbanks, 
after  learning  the  intricacies  of  dry- 
ing and  curing  the  leaf,  processed 
and  stored  his  harvest  and  after  re- 
peated trips  to  Boston,  and  purchase 
from  the  numerous  trade  catalogs, 
accumulated  a tobacco  screen,  press, 
molds,  and  other  necessary  equipment 
for  the  manufacture  of  hand-made 
cigars. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  blended  his  own  \ 
home-grown  “Damp  Rose  Muscatell”, 
“Early  Primus”,  and  “Dry  Rose  Mus- 
cateH”,  with  a Connecticut  grown 
Havana  that  he  purchased  direct 
from  the  grower,  and  incorporated 
this  blend  into  his  manufacture  of 
the  copyright  trade  name  “Du  Hava” 
Cigar,  thje  imprint  adorning  this 
months  copy  of  the  “North  Reading 
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Review”,  which  is  applied  by  Mr. 
Fairbank’s  personal  stamp.  This  is 
the  original  stamp  as  used  by  him 
on  his  cigar  boxes  sixty  years  ago. 
It  was  under  this  copyright  that  he 
began  distribution  of  a well-known 
North  Reading  product  of  the  period. 

Through  a series  of  articles  in  th,e 
Boston  Globe  of  the  early  Nineteen- 
hundreds,  Mr.  Fairbanks  becam,e  well 
known  in  New  England  as  a success- 
ful tobacco  grower  and  many  farmers 
from  widely  scattered  sections  asked 
his  advice  in  introducing  tobacco  to 
their  area.  In  this  he  was  very  oblig- 
ing, and  the  volume  of  correspondence 
he  indulged  in  gave  proof  to  his 
success. 

In  1904,  the  well-known  farmer’s 
weekly  newpaper  distributed  through- 
out the  East,  “The  American  Culti- 
vator”, carried  a large  page  of  photo- 
graphs of  Mr.  Fairbanks  and  his  crop 
of  tobacco  just  before  being  har- 
vested, and  from  the  photos,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  tobacco  could  be  grown 
successfully  in  North  Reading. 

Specimens  of  Mr.  Fairbank’s  to- 
bacco were  entered  in  a nation-wide 


contest  sponsored  by  a Chicago  firm 
that  imported  and  packed  “Seed  Leaf” 
“Havana”,  and  “Sumatra”  tobacco.  In 
this  contest  he  received  recognition 
for  the  fine  quality  of  his  leaf  and 
gained  much  praise  for  his  effort. 

A leading  teacher  of  Botany  in  the 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire  Public 
School  System,  Mr.  Harry  McLaren, 
carried  on  experiments  in  tobacco 
culture  from  seed  furnished  by  Mr. 
Fairbanks. 

Practically  all  of  the  supplies  used 
by  Mr.  Fairbanks  to  manufacture  and 
package  his  cigars  were  purchased 
from  the  J.  W.  Strieber  Company, 
the  nation’s  leading  wholesaler  of 
cedar  cigar  boxes,  colorful  labels, 
machinery  and  other  equipment. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  was  an  accomplished 
guitar  player,  and  was  much  in  de- 
mand to  give  entertainment  at  the 
several  social  functions,  both  in  No. 
Reading  and  the  surrounding  towns. 

Born  in  1874,  he  was  the  son  of 
James  and  Martha  (Damon)  Fair- 
banks, and  lived  all  his  life  in  the 
home  of  his  parents  at  the  junction 
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of  Park  Street  West  and  Main  Sts. 

He  passed  away  November  25,  1920, 
and  with  his  passing,  tobacco  grow- 
ing in  North  Heading  ceased. 


Information  of  a pertinent  nature 
used  in  the  preceding  article  has  been 
compiled  from  authorative  sources 
that  include  published  Histories  of 
the  area,  Town  Records  and  Reports, 
contemporary  plans  and  maps,  or- 
iginal diaries,  family  letters  and  al- 
lied documents,  in  the  possession  of 
the  complier. 


North  Reading  Notes 

When  the  newly  installed  water 
system  began  supplying  the  Town  of 
North  Reading  in  1937,  it  made  obso- 
lete many  windmills  and  storage 
tanks,  especially  those  that  had  been 
familiar  landmarks  in  the  center  of 
Town  for  so  many  years. 

What  appeared  at  first  to  be  an 
easy  task  in  removing  the  storage 
tank  at  the  Abbott  Shoe  Manufactory 
turned  into  a nightmare,  for  the 
laborers,  for  despite  its  simple  design 
and  longevity  ,the  old  tank  had  been 
sturdily  constructed  and  was  de- 
molished with  great  difficulty. 


Doctor  Thomas  Flint,  born  in  North 
Reading  on  October  8,  1733,  served 
throughout  the  Revolutionary  War  on 
board  an  armed  Privateer,  as  Sur- 
geon. In  this  capacity,  he  was  called 
upon  often  to  administer  to  the  sick 
and  wounded  of  the  forerunner  of  our 
present  United  States  Navy.  Doctor 
Flint  undoubtedly  had  many  harrow- 
ing experiences  and  close  encounters 
during  his  service.  After  the  war,  he 
settled  in  Nobleboro,  Maine,  where  he 
practiced  medicine  until  his  death 
about  1800. 

* * * 

It  was  twenty  eight  years  ago  that 
local  veterans  of  World  War  One 
received  their  Adjusted  Service  Bonds 
or  “Bonus”,  as  it  was  popularly  then 
named. 

June  16,  1936,  was  “B”  day  in  No. 
Reading  when  these  bonds  began  ar- 
riving in  the  mail.  For  the  conveni- 
ence of  those  veterans  who  had  no 
rural  delivery,  the  local  Post  Office 
remained  open  until  nine  in  the  even- 
ing that  they  might  call  for  the 
bonds. 

Desk  space  had  been  provided  in 
the  W.P.A.  Office  for  those  veterans 
who  desired  to  have  their  bonds  cer- 
tified for  payment  immeditaely  upon 
receipt  of  the  bond.  The  recipient 
was  obliged  to  have  it  certified.  This 
certificate,  plus  the  bond  and  proper 
identification  were  taken  to  the  local 
Postmaster,  who  was  authorized  to 
accept  the  bond  and  issue  a Govern- 
ment check  in  lieu  of  it. 
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NORTH  READING  AND  IT'S 

EARLY  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLING 


The  history  of  the  Town  of  North 
Reading,  including  a description  of 
the  early  schools  and  schooling,  prior 
to  the  year  1812,  is  closely  allied  with 
:he  history  of  the  Towns  of  Wakefield 
ind  Reading.  Before  this  year,  the 
towns  were  known  as  Reading  and 
were  divided  into  three  Parishes,  — 
North,  South,  and  West.  The  South 
Parish  was  incorporated  into  a dis- 
tinct town  named  South  Reading,  in 
1812,  and  later,  (1868),  the  name  was 
changed  to  Wakefield.  North  Reading 
separated  from  Reading  in  1853,  when 
it  too  became  a Town,  and  since  then, 
the  school  system  of  the  three  towns 
has  been  conducted  as  a municipal 
affair  in  each. 

Throughout  this  resume,  and 
wherever  clarity  may  best  be  served, 
the  three  parishes  will  be  mentioned 
>y  their  presently  known  names,  for 
;hroughout  the  early  history,  North 
Reading  had  the  appellation  North 
Parish,  Second  Parish,  North  Pre- 
cinct, and  in  some  cases,  plain  Pre- 
cinct. Wakefield  and  Reading  likewise 
were  known  by  other  designations  be- 
fore their  incorporation. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  habita- 
tion in  the  Town  of  North  Reading, 
there  had  been  schooling  in  one  form 
or  another,  for  there  is  mention  of 
the  first  settlers  “training  their  little 
ones  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord”,  and  so  far  as  possible 
around  their  firesides  and  neighbor- 
hood, taught  them  the  rudiments  of 
the  simple  knowledge  they  had 
learned  from  their  fathers. 

Aside  from  the  parental  teaching, 
the  first  mention  of  a school  or 


schooling,  in  the  old  Town  of  Reading 
is  found  in  a complaint  registered  in 
the  General  Court,  admonishing  the 
Town  for  its  lack  of  a grammar 
school. 

An  early  Colonial  Law,  (1647),  re- 
quired towns  containing  at  least  fifty 
householders,  to  see  that  their  chil- 
dren were  taught  to  “write  and  read” 
and  those  towns  containing  one  hun- 
dred or  more  householders  must  give 
their  youth  the  opportunity  “to  be 
fitted  for  the  University.”  (In  1789  the 
General  Court  amended  the  law,  that 
only  towns  of  two  hundred  families 
were  required  to  support  a grammar 
school).  This  early  statute  did  not 
oblige  them  to  build  a school  house 
or  pay  for  the  instruction. 

Reading’s  breach  of  the  law  was 
not  uncommon  at  the  period,  as  most 
early  settled  communities  in  the 
Colony  were  so  charged  at  one  time 
or  another,  and  due  to  the  transient 
nature  of  the  settler,  may  have  been 
justified. 

In  any  event,  the  complaint  did 
have  an  effect  on  the  Town,  for  short- 
ly thereafter,  a somewhat  primitive 
school  was  established. 

This  school,  or  substitute,  was  held 
in  Wakefield  on  the  Common,  and  at- 
tended by  the  few  children  from  No. 
Reading  who  walked  the  distance  to 
attend  the  short  term  it  was  held. 
This  school  was  taught  by  a well  in- 
formed resident. 

At  this  period  and  for  a number 
of  years  following,  there  were  three 
grades  of  school  in  the  small  towns 
of  the  Colony.  The  Dame  School  was 
a popular  but  private  school  of  in- 
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struction  taught  by  a female,  and  at- 
tended by  children  of  the  more 
wealthy  families.  The  English  School, 
which  was  generally  sponsored  by 
residents  in  a particular  neighbor- 
hood who  would  utilize  a vacant 
dwelling,  a single  room,  or  build  a 
structure  by  private  means  to  teach 
the  fundamentals  of  education,  “to 
write  and  read”,  and  there  was  the 
Grammar  school,  which  by  statute, 
was  compulsory  and  its  curriculum  in- 
cluded foreign  languages  to  “fit  the 
youth  for  the  University”. 

The  division  of  these  schools,  once 
they  were  established  in  North  Read- 
ing, continued  for  well  over  sixty 
years,  and  throughout  this  period 
held  terms  in  Summer  and  Winter 
simultaneously. 

In  1692,  the  Town  of  Reading  sold 
their  old  First  Meeting  House,  then 
situated  on  the  Wakefield  Common, 
and  ordered  that  the  money  received 
for  it  should  be  paid  to  Master  Brown 
in  part  compensation  for  the  school. 
At  this  period,  any  money  appropri- 
ated for  school  purposes  was  spent 
under  the  supervision  of  the  assessors 
by  the  Town  determined  by  vote  how 
many  schools  should  be  maintained, 
and  where  they  should  be  kept. 

The  above  Master  Brown  was  John 
Brown,  one  of  the  best  educated  of 
the  early  settlers,  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Ministers),  and  long  an 
influential  resident  who  undoubtedly 
was  the  first  schoolmaster  to  teach  a 
North  Reading  youth. 

In  December,  1693,  by  an  order  of 
the  Town,  a “Free  School”  was  es- 
tablished and  the  sum  of  Seven 
Pounds,  Colonial  Currency,  was  ap- 


propriated for  its  maintainence.  The 
Selectmen  authorized  to  spend  more 
if  they  saw  fit. 

From  the  time  of  the  establish- 
ment of  this  school,  until  the  year 
1721,  the  Selectmen,  or  assessors, 
supervised  the  schools.  After  1721, 
and  up  until  1778,  the  care  and  sup- 
port was  the  responsibility  of  the 
separate  Parishes.  In  the  latter  year 
the  Town  again  resumed  this  duty. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  building 
of  this  “Free  School  House”  but  it 
was  built  between  the  years  1694  and 
1707  for  in  the  latter  year,  the  Select- 
men were  asked  to  consider  moving 
the  school  house”.  It  is  quite  likely 
the  structure  was  erected  by  private 
subscription,  therefore  no  expenditure 
would  appear  in  the  Town  record. 
This  school  stood  on  parsonage  land 
in  the  Town  of  Wakefield,  and  a short 
description  of  it  survives,  — “it  was 
low,  small  sized  building,  containing 
an  open  fire-place  at  one  end.” 

The  first  Master  of  this  organized 
school  was  Mr.  Nicholas  Lynde  of 
Charlestown  who  had  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1690.  The  expense 
of  the  school,  and  Mr.  Lynde’s  salary 
was  paid  by  the  Town,  who  also  al- 
lowed a proportionate  share  of  the 
Seven  Pounds  be  allocated  to  the 
separate  Parishes  to  board  the  school 
master.  Wakefield  received  Four 
Pounds,  Reading  Two  Pounds,  and 
North  Reading  One  Pound. 

Mr.  Lynde  spent  three  months 
teaching  in  the  school  house  in 
Wakefield,  then  he  went  to  Reading 
where  he  taught  for  two  months,  then 
removed  to  North  Reading  where  he 
conducted  a term  for  one  month. 
After  his  appointed  circuit,  he  was 
directed  by  the  Selectmen  to  return 
to  each  Parish  for  a term  that  was 
decided  by  them.  This  was  a practice 
that  was  employed  in  each  Parish  un- 
til 1708,  when  in  that  year  the  school 
was  kept  in  Reading  one-quarter  of 
the  time,  Wakefield  one-half  of  the 
time,  and  the  remaining  quarter  was 
devoted  to  school  in  North  Reading. 

Mr.  Joseph  Upton,  of  North  Read- 
ing, succeeded  Mr.  Lynde  as  School- 
master for  the  three  towns,  a posi- 
tion he  held  for  five  years.  He  was 
the  third  school-master  in  the  old 
Town  of  Reading. 

In  1715,  the  Selectmen  authorized 
North  Reading  to  conduct  its  own 
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schooling-.  Although  it  was  not  always 
forthcoming,  they  also  allowed  the 
Parish  their  proportionate  share  of 
the  school  money.  Under  this  authori- 
zation the  Town  hired  Mr.  Joseph 
Upton,  the  former  Town  school- 
master, to  teach  in  a private  dwelling 
in  “Lower  End”,  (the  Eastern  sec- 
tion of  Town  including  Elm  Street), 
part  of  the  school  year,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  taught  by  Mr.  John 
Harnden,  who  resided  in  that  part  of 
North  Reading  that  was  later  (1730) 
included  in  the  Town  of  Wilmington 
on  its  incorporation. 

In  1721,  the  Selectmen,  benefiting  by 
the  success  with  which  the  North 
Parish  had  in  conducting  its  schools, 
gave  the  same  authority  to  the  South 
and  West  Parish,  thus  relieving 
themselves  of  all  school  matters  with 
the  exception  of  allocating  the  school 
money. 

In  1745,  North  Reading  voted  “to 
build  a school  house  during  the  pre- 
sent season”.  It  is  possible  a school 
house  was  built  at  this  time,  but  no 
further  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the 
records.  As  has  been  noted,  most 
early  school  houses  in  North  Read- 
ing were  probably  built  by  private 
interests.  This  will  account  for  future 
mention  of  the  sale  and  removal  of 
the  school  houses  when  they  were  re- 
placed by  Town-owned  buildings  on 
Town-owned  property. 

The  first  school  house  to  be  erected 
in  North  Reading,  of  which  there  is 
definite  record,  was  the  result  of  a 
Parish  vote  in  1754,  “that  some  par- 
ticular persons  have  liberty  to  sett  a 
scoole  house  on  land  neare  the  meet- 
ing house  at  their  own  charge  and 
cost.” 

This  school  house  was  built  on  the 
South-easterly  corner  of  the  present 
Common,  and  served  the  Town  as  a 
Grammar  School,  taught  by  a school 
master  in  the  winter  months  for  many 
years.  A later  (1840-1860)  school  house 
occupied  this  same  location. 

The  original  building  was  square, 
quite  spacious,  and  had  a large  open 
fire-place  at  one  end  capable  of  receiv- 
ing the  four-foot  logs  prepared  for  it. 
On  either  side  of  the  chimney  were 
“stock  holes”  in  which  the  children 
put  their  dinner  pails  to  keep  the 
contents  warm.  The  teachers  desk 
was  about  three  feet  square,  and 
made  of  rough  boards.  The  benches 


upon  which  the  children  sat  were  long 
to  hold  a row  of  six.  There  were  two 
ranges  of  these  seats,  or  benches, 
separated  by  a middle  aisle.  There 
were  also  aisles  along  the  wall  on 
either  side  of  the  room,  and  over  the 
fire-iplaoe  was  a gallery  where  the 
older  boys  sat. 

'Two  years  before  the  erection  of 
this  school-house,  the  Town  had  built 
a new  Meeting  House.  The  First,  or 
Old  Meeting  House,  was  moved  to 
land  near  the  present  Professional 
Building  on  Park  Street,  later  owned 
by  Doctor  Grosvenor,  and  was  used 
for  an  English  School  until  the  open- 
ing of  the  first  school  house  on  the 
Common. 

Doctor  Jacob  Goodwin,  who  lived 
nearby,  gave  the  school  house  a stove 
in  1i82i2,  but  the  children  were  not 
long  to  benefit  from  its  warmth,  for 
shortly  afterwards  the  Town  con- 
sidered itself  capable  of  maintaining 
a summer  and  winter  term  of  school 
in  each  district,  so  it  was  decided  by 
the  owners  to  sell  the  building.  It  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  David  Damon,  who 
was  the  nearby  Innkeeper.  Mr. 
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Damon  bought  the  tract  of  land  near 
the  dam  at  the  old  Flint  Mill,  near 
the  junction  of  Bow  and  Park  Streets, 
then  owned  by  George  W.  Eaton,  and 
had  the  old  school  house  placed  there- 
on. Later,  the  old  building  was  made 
into  a dwelling,  and  both  the  house 
and  land  were  given  to  Mrs.  Tamar 
Hart,  who  was  a sister  of  Mr. 
Damon.  The  dwelling  in  later  years 
became  the  property  of  Mr.  S.  S. 
Abbott,  and  remained  in  his  family 
for  several  years. 

In  the  years  preceding  1830,  North 
Reading  had  been  divided  into  four 
organized  school  districts.  In  1834, 
the  number  of  children  under  the  age 
of  twenty,  attending  in  each  district, 
were  as  follow:  District  1 (Center) 

154;  District  2 (West)  83;  District  3 
(North)  74;  District  4 (East)  46. 
Franklin  District  was  set  off  from 
District  1 in  1851.  This  was  the  school 
house  on  Haverhill  Street. 

Through  the  years  there  have  been 
numerous  buildings  used  as  school- 
houses,  or  built  for  that  purpose. 
Some  of  these  were  used  for  only  a 
short  time,  others  have  served  the 
Town  for  over  half  a century.  These 
early  school  buildings  were  small,  and 
had  no  cellar,  so  were  easily  moved, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  to  a new 
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location,  generally  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood. When  the  Town  established 
districts  and  built  their  own  schools 
on  town-owned  land,  the  privately 
owned  school  buildings  became  obso- 
lete. Some  were  purchased  for  school 
uses,  others  became  either  a part  of, 
or  altered  into  dwellings,  or  other 
useful  purposes. 

The  first  school-house  to  be  built 
for  that  purpose  in  the  Western  part 
of  Town  was  in  the  “Pudding  Point” 
section  in  1786.  This  building  stood  on 
the  North  side  of  Park  Street  on  the 
land  that  is  now  Eames  Street.  It 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  1840. 
When  a second  school-house  was 
erected,  it  was  more  easterly  of  the 
old  site,  and  closer  to  the  then  new 
highway,  present  Route  28.  This 
second  building  had  served  the  dis- 
trict for  many  years  as  a school, 
meeting-house,  social  center,  and  for 
the  past  thirty-five  years,  a garage. 
It  stands  today  at  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Park  and  Main  Streets. 

An  early  school-house  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Town  was  built  shortly 
before  the  Revolutionary  War.  It 
stood  on  North  Street,  East  of  Central 
on  land  that  was  later  (1795)  owned 
by  the  ISheldon  family,  Nathaniel  and 
Russell.  The  building  itself  was  large 
for  the  period.  When  in  later  years 
the  Town  built  its  own  school  in  this 
district,  the  old  school  was  sold  and 
moved  in  two  parts,  down  Haverhill 
Street,  to  a tract  of  land  on  the  South 
side  of  the  Ipswich  River,  near  the 
Salem  and  Lowell  Railroad  tracks  on 
land  later  owned  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Flint. 
Here  the  two  sections  were  altered 
into  two  modest  homes  fronting  on 
Railroad  Avenue.  A later  school  build- 
ing occupied  the  original  site  on 
North  Street  for  many  years. 

The  first  school-house  to  serve  the 
Eastern  part  of  Town,  then  known  as 
“Lower  End”,  was  built  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  cemetery  on  Elm 
Street.  The  original  building  was  later 
(1868),  destroyed  by  fire  but  was  soon 
thereafter  rebuilt  on  the  original  site. 
It  occupied  this  spot  for  several  years 
while  the  cemetery  progressed  around 
it.  In  later  years,  the  building,  no 
longer  used  as  a school,  was  removed 
a short  distance  easterly  to  private 
land,  and  became  the  nucleus  of  a 
modern  home.  The  woodshed  that 
served  this  school  is  now  utilized  at 
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the  cemetery  as  a convenient  storage 
'building. 

The  first  school-house  in  what  later 
was  known  as  the  Franklin  District, 
South  of  the  Ipswich  River,  was  built 
on  Chestnut  Street,  on  land  owned  by 
the  Whitteredge  family.  When  the 
Town  built  their  school-house  on 
Haverhill  Street,  North  of  Chestnut 
on  land  near  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Charles  Pratt,  the  older  building  was 
purchased  by  M:r.  Benjamin  Abbott 
and  moved  to  the  Center  of  Town,  re- 
modeled into  a dwelling,  and  later  be- 
came the  home  and  office  of  Doctor 
Davis,  North  Reading’s  popular  phy- 
sician at  the  turn  of  the  Century. 
Today  the  building  is  part  of  the 
home  adjoining  the  Center  Package 
Store  on  Park  Street. 

In  1791,  the  Legislature  enacted  a 
law  requiring  the  individual  towns  to 
establish  a Grammar  School  in  their 
district.  This  was  in  conjunction  with 
the  already  existing  English  Schools. 
In  compliance  with  this  law,  school 
was  to  be  kept  in  North  Reading  at 
three  places,  — “at  the  school-house 
in  the  North  part  of  the  Parish, 
(North  St.  School),  at  the  school- 
house  near  Mr.  John  Swains,  (Elm 
St.,  Riverside  Cemetery),  and  at  or 
near  Ensign  Sawyer’s  old  house.  “This 
grammar  school  was  to  be  kept  two 
months  at  each  school-house  in  rota- 
tion, as  the  Selectmen  may  deter- 
mine.’’ 

The  school-house  designated  “at 
or  near  Mr.  Sawyer’s  old  house”, 
stood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Park  and 
Winter  St.  junction,  near  or  on  land 
occupied  today  by  Harvey’s  Cleaners. 
Ensign  William  Sawyer,  a participant 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  was  living 
at  this  location  on  the  family  home- 
stead in  1895. 

In  1792,  the  first  regularly  chosen 
School  Committee  met.  Doctor  Martin 
Herrick,  the  North  Reading  Physi- 
cian, was  a member  of  this  group. 
Other  North  Reading  men  in  the 
years  following  administered  to  the 
school  system  of  the  three  towns. 
Actually,  this  was  not  the  first  school 
committee  to  be  chosen,  but  rather 
the  first  “regularly  chosen”,  for  prior 
to  this  date  the  Selectmen  from  time 
to  time  appointed  certain  inhabitants 
to  assist  in  school  matters,  for  in  1707 
it  was  voted  “Capt.  John  Browne  and 
Lieut.  Han  an  i Parker  be  chosen  a 
committee  to  join  the  Selectmen  in 


order  to  provide  a school-master  for 
the  town  school”.  Similar  mention  is 
made  throughout  the  records  in  the 
years  following. 

The  first  school  report  that  appears 
in  the  records  is  for  the  year  1798, 
and  was  very  brief  — “that  the  com- 
mittee have  visited  the  several 
schools  and  have  satisfaction  to  ob- 
serve our  youth  have  made  proficient- 
ly equal  to  our  expectations”. 

The  above  report  follows  much  the 
same  wording  for  the  next  four  suc- 
ceeding years,  being  somewhat  elab- 
orated on  in  1803. 

North  Reading  has  always  had  the 
distinction  of  being  foremost  in  the 
education  of  its  youth.  When  in  the 
Colonial  time,  other  towns  were  di- 
verting money  appropriated  for  school 
purposes  to  other  uses,  North  Read- 
ing used  it  exclusively  for  teaching, 
and  went  further,  by  increasing  the 
money  so  received  by  supplementing 
it  with  additional  funds.  As  a vote  in 
1769  states,  “the  years  rent  of  the 
pews  in  the  Meeting  House  be  laid 
out  for  schooling  in  different  parts 
of  the  Parish  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Assessors”. 
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In  1771,  Five  Pounds  was  donated 
in  addition  to  the  appropriation,  “to 
distant  parts  of  the  Parish”.  In  1778, 
“New  Marblehead”,  (north-eastern 
part  of  Town),  was  also  recipient  of 
such  a sum. 

After  1800,  the  educational  system 
in  Town  was  revised  to  accommodate 
the  increasing  number  of  children  at- 
tending school.  A public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  school-house  on  the  Com- 
mon, July  8,  1802,  and  the  following 
articles  were  adopted  — Voted  the 
English  School  be  kept  in  four  parts 
of  the  Town  in  the  future;  Voted  to 
keep  the  Grammar  School  in  three 
parts  of  the  Town  in  the  future; 
Voted  to  choose  a committee  to  settle 
the  school  wards  in  the  Parish;  Voted 
to  build  four  school-houses  in  the 
wards  as  they  may  be  settled  by  the 
above  committee;  Voted  that  the 
committee  shall  estimate  the  cost  cf 
the  school-houses  and  make  a report 
to  the  Town  of  their  doings. 

The  committee  as  chosen  consisted 
of  William  Whittredge,  Jr.,  (Chest- 
nut or  “Neck”  Ward),  Mr.  George 
Flint,  Jr.,  (West  District),  Benjamin 
Upton,  Esq.,  (East  Ward),  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Eaton,  (North  Street). 

The  committee’s  recommendation 
ruled  out  building  three  new  schools. 
They  suggested,  and  it  was  complied 
with,  to  utilize  three  existing  struc- 
tures. The  fourth  school  was  built  in 
the  vicinity  of  an  existing  school  on 
Park  Street,  near  Winter,  later  found 
not  necessary,  and  both  were  abol- 
ished. 

In  1812,  the  School  Committee  of 
North  Reading  comprised  two  men, 
Mr.  David  Graves  and  William  Eaton. 
Mr.  Graves  also  served  the  four  suc- 
ceeding years.  The  first  School  Com- 
mittee of  the  Town  after  its  incorpor- 
ation in  1853,  was  Mr.  Earl  Guilford, 
Asa  C.  Bronson,  and  Mr.  F.  F.  Root. 
Mr.  Guilford  and  Mr.  Root  had  served 
previously.  In  that  year  the  Town  ap- 
propriated Nine-hundred  Dollars  for 
schooling.  During  the  Civil  W<ar  years 
1861-1865,  this  appropriation  was  re- 
duced to  Seven-hundred  yearly.  By 
1869,  it  had  again  been  increased  to 
Twelve-hundred,  for  in  that  year  the 
Town  was  supporting  six  schools,  and 
six  teachers,  with  an  enrollment  of 
two-hundred  and  twelve  pupils  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen. 

In  1882,  a new  law  governing  the 
schools  in  Massachusetts  came  into 


effect.  One  of  the  provisions  of  this 
law  provided  for  a Superintendent  to 
be  appointed.  Mr.  Julius  K.  Knowlton 
was  an  early  Superintendent. 

With  the  recommendation  of  the 
Superintendent  it  was  decided  to  give 
up  the  old  districts  and  have  but  one 
central  school,  to  which  the  pupils 
would  be  transported,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Town.  Two  rooms  were  altered 
in  the  basement  of  the  old  Town  Hall 
(the  building  on  the  Common),  and 
were  used  a short  while  for  this  pur- 
pose but  were  soon  found  inadequate, 
and  the  Campbell  building  on  Haver- 
hill Street,  (since  removed)  was  used. 

A private  Academy  was  opened  in 
North  Reading,  in  1825,  through  the 
influence  of  Col.  Daniel  Flint,  which 
flourished  for  fifteen  years.  This 
Academy  later  became  the  Campbell 
Building  above  mentioned.  Mr.  Gregg 
was  the  first  teacher  of  Mr.  Flint’s 
school.  He  was  later  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Coffin,  and  John 
Batchelder,  Esq. 

In  1868,  the  first  High  School  was 
established  in  North  Reading.  The 
unused  “Methodist  Meeting  House”, 
then  occupied  the  land  in  the  rear  of 
the  present  Croswell’s  Funeral  Home 
on  Bow  Street,  was  removed  to  the 
easterly  juction  of  Bow  and  Willow 
and  there  renovated  and  used,  as  a 
High  School  until  the  turn  of  the 
Century.  The  first  principal  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  this  school  was  Miss  M.  D. 
Chapman,  and  it  was  reported  “the 
people  of  North  Reading  are  worthy 
of  much  commendation  for  their  pub- 
lic spirit  and  regard  to  education  in 
this  early  establishing  this  advanced 
school  while  their  population  and 
valuation  were  comparatively  moder- 
ate”. 
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High  Grammar  School,  photo  taken  in  1903,  formerly  Old  Methodist 
Meeting  House,  originally  located  in  the  rear  of  the  present  Croswell 
Funeral  Home.  It  was  moved  to  the  corner  of  Bow  and  Willow  Street 
in  1867  and  became  North  Reading’s  first  High  School. 
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With  the  Incorporation  of  the  Town 
in  1853,  the  four  school  districts  and 
the  buildings  that  were  within  the 
bounds  of  the  new  Town  became  a 
part  of  its  responsibilities.  These 
school  districts,  as  mentioned  before, 
were  composed  of  District  Four,  the 
school-house  at  the  present  Riverside 
Cemetery,  then  known  as  East  School 
accommodating  the  eastern  part  of 
Town.  District  Three,  the  North 
School,  then  on  North  (Street,  serving 
the  large  community  popularly  called 


“Back  Row”,  named  appropriately 
enough  after  the  row  of  homesteads 
that  extended  along  the  nothern  side 
of  North  Street  from  Haverhill  to  the 
present  Main  Street.  This  area  in 
Colonial  Days  was  well  populated  by 
Flint,  Eaton,  Rolfe,  Sheldon,  Coibb 
the  Holt,  Burnap,  Damon,  Russell, 
and  other  families.  District  Two  was 
the  West  Ward  School  on  Park  Street 
West,  and  District  One,  the  Center 
School  and  the  school-house  then  on 
Chestnut  Street  known  as  the  “Neck” 
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School,  later  removed  to  Haverhill 
Street,  and  in  the  1850’s,  designated 
Franklin  District,  distinct  from  the 
Center  or  District  One  School. 

The  selection  of  teachers  for  these 
schools  was  undertaken  by  the  Pru- 
dential Committee,  a group  com- 
prised of  a resident  from  each  school 
district,  independent  of  the  Superin- 
tending Committee.  Under  these  ar- 
rangements, it  is  easy  to  understand 
the  difficulty  the  Superintending  Com- 
mittee had  in  “nominating  and  plac- 
ing a teacher  in  a school  for  which 
she  was  best  suited  for,  as  this  would 
infringe  on  the  prerogative  of  the 
Prudential  Officer”. 

The  Prudential  Committee  was  a 
hold-over  from  Colonial  Days  when 
the  neighborhood  built  their  own 
school  and  conducted  its  own  affairs. 
In  later  years  when  the  school  dis- 
tricts were  abolished,  the  Prudential 
Committee  was  also  dissolved,  much 
to  the  relief  of  the  School  Committee. 

At  this  period  the  schools  in  Town 
held  their  summer  and  winter  terms 
more  in  relation  to  maximum  attend- 
ance in  a given  area,  rather  than  a 
standard  period  for  all  schools.  Age 
group,  weather,  harvest,  or  planting 
time  were  all  taken  into  consideration 
in  determining  the  district’s  school 
term. 

As  an  ilustration  of  the  above,  in 
1855  the  Franklin  School  was  held  for 
five  months.  Miss  Emily  Parsons  of 
Lynnfield  the  teacher,  received  twenty 
dollars  a month  for  the  summer  term. 
The  teacher  for  the  two  month  winter 
term  was  given  an  additional  four 
dollars  monthly  to  compensate  for 
winters  inconvenience.  Generally, 
there  were  different  teachers  for  the 
two  terms.  The  Center,  or  District  One 
School,  held  only  a three  month  sum- 
mer term  taught  by  Miss  Eliza  A. 
Smith.  The  winter  term  of  this  school 
was  of  two  month  duration,  and 
taught  by  Mr.  Charles  Hersey  of  New 
Hampshire.  It  was  well  attended  due 


to  the  confining  nature  of  the  weather 
and  its  proximity  to  the  population. 
Therefore,  he  received  one  of  the 
highest  salaries  of  the  period,  forty- 
eight  dollars  monthly.  Other  schools 
in  Town  kept  very  much  the  same 
terms  and  salary  arrangements.  The 
school  day  consisted  of  two  sessions 
of  three  hours  each,  morning  and 
afternoon. 

In  1855,  the  School  Committee  be- 
came a little  upset,  when  after  one  of 
their  periodic  visits  to  the  schools, 
they  noticed  that  the  best  scholars  in 
the  arithmetic  classes  were  not  able 
to  “correctly  and  readily  cast  interest 
on  real  notes,  (compute  interest) 
measure  land,  wood,  or  lumber”,  and 
if  the  scholar  had  occasion  to  write  a 
letter  to  a distant  friend,  “tis  not 
neatly  folded  and  bear  the  proper  in- 
scription”. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  sum- 
mer term  of  1857,  the  report  card 
made  its  first  appearance  in  Town. 
Then  known  as  the  “Co-operating  Mir- 
ror”, a small  card  carrying  from  the 
teacher  to  the  parent  or  guardian  at 
home,  a weekly  report  of  the  scholars 
standing  in  class,  their  deportment, 
also  if  they  had  been  “tardy  or  idle, 
neglected  study,  and  attended  too 
much  to  play  and  amusement”.  It 
was  hoped  by  the  school  authorities 
that  this  “Co-operating  Mirror”  would 
aid  the  teacher  in  her  task,  and  at  the 
same  time,  confer  a benefit  to  the 
scholar. 

In  the  period  1855,  until  the  end  of 
the  century,  the  school  system  of  No. 
Reading,  as  well  as  other  nearby 
farming  communities,  were  plagued 
with  non-attendance.  This  was  in  the 
form  of  “Huckleberry  Vacation”.  A 
contemporary  explains  these  vacations 
as  “several  weeks  out  of  the  middle 
of  the  summer  term  when  over  two- 
hundred  scholars  run  to  the  pastures 
for  a quart  of  poor  berries  with  a 
market  value  of  ten  cents  a quart, 
“to  make  a pie  for  mother”.  Follow- 
ing the  blueberry  season  came  the 
cranberry  harvest  and  the  same 
excuse. 

In  1859,  the  neighbors  of  the  Frank- 
lin District  School  remodeled  and  re- 
painted their  school  house,  inside  and 
out.  New  desks  and  benches  were  in- 
stalled and  curtains  were  added.  The 
school  was  taught  in  this  year  by 
Miss  Sarah  Jaquith,  who  presided 
over  forty-five  pupils.  Her  salary  was 
five  dollars  and  fifty  cents  weekly. 

In  1861,  the  school  on  Park  Street 
West,  taught  by  Miss  Margaret  Jen- 
kins of  Andover,  had  forty-eight 
pupils  in  the  class,  two  of  them  being 
under  the  age  of  five  years,  and  two 
over  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  This 
school  was  long  referred  to  as  “West 
Point”  or  “Point”  School,  undoubtedly 
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from  its  location  in  the  “Pudding 
Point”  section. 

The  school  on  North  iStreet,  in  the 
same  year,  was  taught  by  Miss  Addie 
Eaton,  a native  of  this  Town,  who 
lived  on  North  Street.  This  school  was 
long  affectionately  called  “North  St. 
Seminary”. 

1861,  at  the  out-break  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  public  schools  in  Town  ex- 
perienced a mild  revolt.  As  a contem- 
porary writes,  “a  few  turbulent  boys 
in  the  Franklin  and  other  schools  in 
Town  who  seemed  to  be  imbibed  with 
the  “war  spirit”,  had  marred  the 
teachers  work.  After  sufficient  warn- 
ing, and  long  suffering  by  the  teachers 
plus  threats  of  expulsion  and  its  exe- 
cution in  some  cases,  the  rowdyism 
was  partially  checked.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  East  Ward  School  on  Elm  St. 
taught  by  Miss  Hattie  A.  Upton,  “the 
bad  elements  were  magnifying  them- 
selves exceedingly”,  and  two  weeks 
after  the  school  term  closed,  the 
school  house  itself  narrowly  escaped 
destruction  “by  the  hand  of  an  incen- 
diary” an  act  prompted  probably  by 
motives  of  revenge  on  account  of  the 
severe  discipline  of  offenders  meted 
out  by  the  authorities.  It  was  pub- 
lished at  the  time,  “had  the  school- 
house  been  destroyed,  it  would  not 
have  been  a serious  loss  to  the  dis- 
trict, as  it  was  small,  inconvenient, 
and  antiquated.  We  hope  to  see  a 
modern,  commodious  structure,  simi- 
lar to  the  other  Wards,  and  we  sug- 
gest that  a new  location  be  chosen  for 
their  are  “grave”  objections  to  locat- 
ing a school-house  in  the  corner  of  a 
cemetery. 

In  1864,  this  same  school-house 
came  under  a blistering  attack  by  the 
local  residents  when  published  reports 
revealed  the  “deplorable  condition  of 
the  school,  its  doors  and  walls  shat- 
tered, desks  and  benches  ill  arranged 
and  uncomfortable.  It  may  be  vener- 
able for  its  antiquity  but  also  remark- 
able for  letting  in  pure  air  from  every 
crack  and  crevice  but  in  doses  too 
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strong  when  the  thermometer  ranges 
below  zero.  Though  worthy  of  our 
common  respect  for  the  measure  of 
good  it  has  done  in  the  glory  of  its 
former  years,  it  is  full  time  it  should 
give  place  to  that  of  another”. 

The  above  school-house  served  the 
community  for  another  four  years  but 
in  1868,  it  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to 
escape,  as  it  was  destroyed  by  fire 
of  an  unkown  origin. 

A new  school  house  was  constructed 
the  following  year,  but  the  suggestion 
of  a new  location  fell  on  deaf  ears,  as 
the  original  site  in  the  cemetery  was 
used. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  an  account  of 
the  Annual  Christmas  Levee  (party) 
held  by  the  pupils  of  the  schools,  fol- 
lowing the  terms  of  1861  that  involved 
so  much  concern  to  the  authorities. 
The  party  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall 
(present  building  on  the  Common), 
and  the  published  description  follows: 
“Mottos  and  banners  on  the  walls, 
the  convolutions  of  evergreens  on  the 
pillars,  the  pyramidal  gift  tree,  music, 
speeches,  and  eloquent  collation  cul- 
minating with  a play  depicting  a 
school  in  insubordination  “well  played 
by  experienced  actors”  illustrated  the 
taste  and  enterprise  of  the  several 
districts”. 

In  1867,  the  “the  Flint  Medal”  was 
first  awarded  to  a North  Reading 
scholar.  This  medal  was  bequeathed 
by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Flint,  Esquire,  “to 
the  most  deserving  among  the  pupils”. 

For  several  years  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  it  was  apparent  that 
larger  schools  would  be  needed  to  ac- 
commodate the  rising  number  of 
scholars  in  each  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts. The  two  schools  most  affected 
were  the  Franklin  with  an  enrollment 
of  fifty-three  summer  and  fifty  winter 
term  students,  and  the  Center  School 
with  sixty-one  summer  and  seventy- 
six  winter  enrollees. 

To  alleviate  this  condition,  it  was 
proposed  that  a survey  be  made  in  all 
the  schools  to  determine  how  many 
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students  were  well  enough  advanced 
to  attend  a graded  or  high  school. 
The  result  of  this  survey  was  far 
more  favorable  than  the  former  one 
taken  before  the  separation  of  the 
towns  in  1853,  when  the  Town  of 
Reading,  then  including  North  Read- 
ing, had  contemplated  a high  school. 
At  that  time  it  was  found  that  North 
Reading  did  not  have  enough  scho- 
lars elegible  to  attend,  and  it  was 
thought  impractical  by  North  Read- 
ing residents  to  support  a high  school 
in  Reading  for  they  would  derive 
little  benefit  in  relation  to  the  tax 
they  would  be  required  to  pay.  But 
shortly  after  the  separation  the  Town 
of  Reading  opened  a High  School  and 
scholars  from  North  Reading  who 
were  elegible,  were  invited  to  attend, 
but  due  to  the  distance  to  be  travelled 
only  a few  accepted. 

By  1867,  the  condition  of  all  schools 
in  Town,  in  regards  to  overcrowding, 
became  acute  and  the  number  of  scho- 
lars seeking  further  education  multi- 
plied. Many  pupils  were  attending 
High  School,  in  Reading,  Andover  and 
Boston,  and  some  of  the  local  minis- 
ters were  asked  to  hold  classes  for 
the  more  advanced  scholars. 

The  School  Committee,  after  the  re- 
sults of  the  survey  were  known,  re- 
commended a graded  or  High  School, 
and  its  need  being  apparent,  the  in- 
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habitants  voted  a High  School  be 
maintained  in  Town. 

Mr.  Warren  Nichols  then  owned  the 
Old  Methodist  Meeting  House,  and  as 
mentioned,  it  was  purchased  for 
Four  Hundred  Dollars  and  moved  to 
land  owned  by  Mr.  Nichols  at  the 
corner  of  Bow  and  Willow  Streets.  An 
additional  Four  Hnudred  Dollars  was 
appropriated  to  remodel  the  former 
church  into  North  Reading’s  first 
High  School  in  Reading,  Andover  and 
the  spring  of  1868,  and  gained  its  de- 
sired objective.  It  relieved  the  over- 
crowding, and  furnished  the  accepted 
curriculum  for  a high  school.  The 
school  reports  for  the  following  years 
were  very  enthusiastic  in  the  apprais- 
al of  the  progress  attained. 

In  later  years,  the  attendance  at 
this  school  fell  off,  and  with  other 
factors  considered,  had  to  cease.  It 
graduated  its  last  class  in  1899. 

The  Bridgewater  Normal  School 
had , in  most  cases,  supplied  the 
teachers  for  this  school  during  its 
thirty-one  years  existence.  One  of  the 
teachers  was  Mr.  Frank  L.  Kelley,  a 
very  popular  young  man  who  was 
well  liked  by  the  townspeople,  and 
students  alike. 

The  financial  crisis  throughout  the 
country  in  1878  and  79  had  an  im- 
mediate effect  on  the  school  systems 
of  the  small  cities  and  towns,  and 
North  Reading  was  no  exception.  The 
local  School  Committee  asked  the 
teachers  to  accept  a ten  per  cent  re- 
duction in  their  salaries.  The  request 
was  explained  as  being  reasonable  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  national 
average  was  over  twenty  per  cent, 
and  the  School  Committeee  believed 
that  the  vocation  of  teaching  be  not 
wholly  exempt  from  the  pressure  of 
the  times.  The  teachers  heeded  not, 
and  the  committee  posted  the  notice, 
“We  can  only  say  to  such  (teachers) 
as  wish  to  leave  us,  depart  in  peace, 
only  give  us  such  notice  as  you 
would  want,  were  we  the  first  to 
move.” 

The  committee  regretted  the  loss  of 
any  of  the  approved  teachers,  but 
the  ones  who  left  were  in  the  higher 
paid  class,  therefore  the  committee 
could  offer  them  no  further  induce- 
ment to  stay,  or  to  fulfill  the  vacated 
position,  a dilemma  most  of  the 
small  towns  and  villages  experienced 
during  the  early  1880’s  and  90’s. 

In  1879,  the  Franklin  School  on 
Haverhill  Street  had  the  largest  at- 
tendance of  any  school  in  Town.  The 
Center  School  held  this  position  in 
1881. 

The  annual  examinations  had  been 
held  during  the  month  of  February, 
but  in  the  year  1881.  were  changed  to 
be  held  at  the  end  of  the  Spring  Term 
when  the  attendance  was  higher. 
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NORTH  READING  AND  THE  EPHRAIM  PRATTS 
COLONIAL  SOLDIERS  AND  TANNERS 


When  you  read  through  the  deeds 
and  documents  left  to  us  by  the  early 
inhabitants,  you  become  acquainted 
with  occupations  entitled  husband- 
man, whitesmith,  miller,  cordwainer, 
and  others.  When  mention  of  a man’s 
name  appeared  on  legal  papers  it  was, 
as  a rule,  followed  by  his  occupation 
or  station,  a practice  that  has,  with 
the  exception  of  the  professions,  fell 
into  disuse. 

Prevalent  among  the  occupations  of 
the  early  residents  of  North  Reading 
were  the  husbandman  (farmer),  and 
the  cordwainer  (shoemaker),  and  in 
many  instances,  the  same  ma,n  used 
both  titles.  It’s  very  easy  to  under- 
stand the  farmer,  after  the  harvest  in 
the  fall,  turning  to  shoemaking  in  the 
shelter  of  his  home  during  the  long 
idle  winter  days. 

That  this  was  a very  common  and 
productive  occupation  is  attested  to 
in  the  numerous  published  accounts 
of  the  early  inhabitants  who  travelled 
the  long  distance,  by  foot,  to  the 
market  in  Boston  with  a bundle  of 
shoes  carried  over  his  shoulder.  These 
he  bartered,  or  sold,  for  such  manu- 
factured luxuries  as  tinware,  pewter, 
glassware,  clocks,  and  other  items  not 
obtainable  in  his  rural  community  un- 
til later  with  the  arrival  of  the  “Yan- 
kee Peddeler”  or  trader. 

With  the  many  farmers  turning  to 
shoe  making,  it  was  normal  that  there 
became  a demand  for  leather,  espe- 
cially tanned  cow  and  horse  hide, 
used  extensively  in  making  the  simple 
sturdy,  hand-made  boots  and  shoes 
then  in  common  use.  To  supply  this 
demand,  a North  Reading  resident 


and  his  descendents,  for  two  gener- 
ations, inaugurated  and  maintained  a 
large  tannery  and  its  complicated 
process  here  in  Town,  on  land  that 
today  constitutes  the  productive  farm 
of  J.  S.  Eisenhaure  and  Sons,  on 
Haverhill  Street.  Land  that  in  itself 
is  endowed  with  a historical  back- 
ground, being  part  of  the  large  tract 
originally  settled  before  1691,  when 
at  that  time,  John  Eaton,  Jr.  and  his 
wife,  Hannah,  had  taken  up  residence 
in  the  original  Eaton  homestead,  the 
site  of  which  is  due  south  of  the 
present  Eisenhaure  home. 

Descendents  of  John  Eaton,  Jr.  in 
1751,  sold  fifty-two  acres  of  this  fer- 
tile farm  to  Ephraim  and  Phoebe 
Pratt.  This  acreage  extended  north 
and  west  of  the  Eaton  home.  Ephraim 
Pratt  was  the  grandson  of  John  and 
Sara,  who  had  removed  from  Medfield 
Mass.,  in  1691,  to  escape  the  Indian 
depredations  then  taking  place  near 
that  frontier  settlement.  John  and 
Sarah  settled  on  the  border  of  North 
Reading  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
Haverhill  and  Franklin  Street  junc- 
tion. Here  they  built  a substantial 
home  and  cultivated  much  of  the  land 
in  the  vicinity. 

When  John  and  Sarah  Pratt  arrived 
on  the  North  Reading  border  in  1691, 
they  had  brought  with  them  a grown 
famjily  including  a married  son, 
named  Samuel.  There  is  no  record  of 
Samuel  and  Joanna’s  marriage  in  the 
vital  records  of  Reading,  which  leads 
one  to  believe  they  were  married  in 
Medfield,  but  after  Samuel  and 
Joanna  had  succeeded  to  his  father’s 
farm  and  home,  their  children  are 
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all  recorded  in  Reading  records.  A 
boy,  whom  they  named  Ephraim,  was 
bom  January  18,  1728. 

It  was  this  Ephraim  who,  after  his 
marriage  to  Pheobe  in  1751,  came  to 
North  Reading  and  moved  into  their 
newly  built  home.  This  dwelling  was 
situated  close  to  the  Eaton  homestead 
both  very  near  the  then  existing  road. 
This  highway,  incidentally,  was  built 
in  17115  at  the  insistence  of  Mr.  Ea- 
ton and  his  near  neighbor,  Mr.  Flint, 
who  both  had  complained  to  the 
Town  that  an  earlier  (1707)  road 
passed  through  their  fertile  fields  and 
caused  them  a hardship  and  incon- 
venience. The  Town  later  voted  to 
accept  land  offered  by  both  complaint- 
ants  and  re-routed  the  1707  road  past 
Mr.  Eaton’s  home.  This,  then,  was  the 
road  upon  which  Ephraim  built,  but 
following  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
before  1790,  the  first  (1707)  road  was 
again  rebuilt  and  is  today,  with  very 
little  variation,  the  present  Haverhill 
Street.  Remnants  of  the  1775  road  are 
still  discernible  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
present  home,  and  many  of  todays 
elders  can  remembebr  using  the  old 
road-bed  going  to  and  from  swimming 
and  skating. 

Ephraim,  like  his  father,  was  a 
farmer  and  he  soon  had  a sizeable 
piece  of  land  under  cultivation,  but 
beside  the  staple  products  of  the  day, 
he  had  set  aside  several  acres  in  hops 
and  was  one  of  the  earliest  growers 
of  this  productive  crop  in  the  area. 

During  the  years  following  the 
Revolutionary  War,  hop-growing  be- 
came a major  factor  in  the  economy 
of  North  Reading,  and  the  local  farm- 
ers sent  many  ox-teams  loaded  with 
thousand  of  bushels  over  the  road 
to  Albany,  New  York,  then  the  brew- 
ing center  of  the  North-east,  to  be 
reimbursed  with  ready  cash. 


Ephraim  no  sooner  had  a foot-hold 
on  his  farm  after  clearing  the  land 
and  planting,  when  he  was  called  up- 
on as  a member  of  the  local  militia  to 
march  to  Marlboro  in  August,  1757, 
when  the  Indians  there  had  caused  an 
alarm.  Captain  Thomas  Flint,  in  com- 
mand, left  North  Reading  with  his 
Company  which  included  among  oth- 
ers, Ephraim,  Lieut.  William  Man- 
ning, Sergt.  Abraham  Sheldon,  (then 
living  above  Ephraim  on  North  St.), 
Abraham  Sitickny,  Timothy  Russell, 
(also  of  North  St.),  William  Sawyer, 
(who  lived  in  the  present  Park  and 
Winter  Street  area),  John  Buxton, 
and  Jonathan  Dix. 

This  was  only  one  of  such  incidents 
when  the  local  men  were  called  upon 
to  engage  the  Indians. 

After  his  return  from  Marboro,  Eph- 
raim, who  had  an  occasion  to  inspect 
a local  tannery  in  operation  along  the 
route,  was  inspired  to  engage  in  that 
occupation.  With  the  help  of  his  near 
neighbor,  he  built  the  necessary  vats, 
a dam,  and  a sluiceway,  in  the  imme- 
diate area  of  his  home.  The  vats  were 
made  of  oaken  timber  and  sunk  into 
the  ground.  They  were  east  of  the 
road,  and  adjacent  to  the  now  dry 
meadow  that  was  at  the  time  a pond, 
directy  in  front,  and  to  the  left  of 
the  present  home.  Water  to  fill  the 
vats  was  released  through  a sluice- 
way in  the  dam  of  the  present  Eiisen- 
haure  Pond.  The  water  ran  through 
culverts  under  the  road  and  into  the 
vats;  the  overflow  carried  easterly  to 
the  now  dry  depression  that  in  early 
deeds  is  called  “Mill  Pond’\ 

This  constant  supply  of  water  was 
necessary  to  the  tanning  operation 
for  the  process  begins  by  immers- 
ing the  raw  hide  in  water  filled  vats 
with  the  help  of  salts  or  carbolic 
acid.  The  hide  becomes  soft  and  flex- 
ible after  its  removal  from  the  first 
vat.  The  hide  is  then  subjected  to  a 
second  soaking  in  lime  to  aid  in  the 
removal  of  hair,  Once  the  hide  has 
been  made  pliable  and  the  hair  re- 
moved by  hand  scraping,  the  hide  is 
again  washed  to  remove  all  traces  of 
acid,  lime,  flesh,  and  hair.  It  is  then 
suspended  in  the  tanning  vat  that 
contains  the  solution  that  was  usually 
made  by  cooking  ground  oak  or  hem- 
lock bark  in  hot  water.  The  hides 
were  then  turned  and  removed  suc- 
cessively from  one  vat  to  another, 
each  step  containing  a stronger  solu- 
tion then  thie  preceding  one.  This 
graduation  was  necessary  so  as  not 
to  make  hard  or  brittle  leather. 

In  making  sole  leather,  the  hide  re- 
mained in  the  last  pit  for  as  long  as 
five  or  six  weeks.  When  removed,  it 
was  beaten  to  harden  it,  then  oiled, 
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and  afterward  run  through  rollers  to 
give  it  a smooth  finished  appearence. 

Ephraim  obtained  his  lime,  acid, 
and  other  chemicals  in  Salem  and  in 
Boston.  Tan  bark  was  purchased  by 
him  from  local  wood-lot  owners  who 
were  only  too  glad  to  turn  an  other- 
wise worthless  material  to  cash. 

When  the  road-way,  leading  from 
the  present  home  to  Haverhill  Street 
(later  called  “Willow  Ave.”)  was  con- 
structed, its  base  was  tan-bark.  The 
refuse  from  the  pits  was  placed  there 
in  a sodden  mass,  and  after  drying, 
formed  a hard^packed,  all  weather 
roadway.  This  roadway  was  built  be- 
fore 1790. 

Ephraim  and  Pheobe  Pratt  were 
the  parents  of  eleven  children,  two 
boys  and  nine  girls.  One  boy,  whom 
they  named  Ephraim,  Jr.,  was  born 
July  4,  11795,  nineteen  years  before 
that  day  became  significant  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 

Ephraim,  Jr.  had  as  playmates,  who 
roamed  the  fields  and  woodlands  with 
him,  the  Eaton  and  Flint  boys  to  the 
south,  and  the  Sheldon,  Russell  and 
Rolfe  boys  then  living  along  “Back 
Row”,  the  present  North  Street.  It 
was  these  same  boys  and  others  from 
North  Reading  who  later  participated 
in  the  struggle  for  Independence. 

The  North  Reading  Militia,  to 
which  both  Ephraim  then  forty-six 
years  old,  and  his  son,  twenty  years 
old  belonged,  had  been  warned  that 
hostilities  with  the  Mother  Country 
were  eminent.  Therefore,  they  were 
not  surprised  to  be  called  upon  to 
march  to  Salem,  in  1775,  when  it  was 
feared  the  British  might  land  and 
sieze  some  cannon  and  shot  that  was 
secreted  in  that  Town.  When  the  No. 
Reading  Company  was  about  half 
way  there,  they  were  met  by  other 
militia  who  informed  them  that  the 
British  did  land,  but  put  back  to  sea 
again,  and  had  left  empty  handed. 

Members  of  North  Reading’s  Minute 
Men,  of  whom  there  were  many,  had 
been  well  warned  in  advance  that 
they  might  soon  see  action.  There- 
fore, they  kept  a supply  of  bread  and 
cheese  handy  to  take  with  them 
when  it  became  necessary  to  leave. 
Other  precautions  and  preparations 
were  made  and  soon  put  into  effect 

Ephraim,  and  Ephraim,  Jr.  were 
both  members  of  Capt.  John  Brook’s 
Company  of  Minute  Men.  Captain 
Brooks  was  a Doctor  and  later,  (1816- 
1823),  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Dr. 
Brook,  while  not  a military  man,  in- 
creased his  knowledge  of  drill  and 
tactics  by  watching  the  British  Sol- 
diers during  their  daily  drill  in  Bos- 
ton. When  he  arrived  home  he  would 
teach  his  Company  the  exercises  he 
had  witnessed.  He  was  in  Boston  on 


the  afternoon  of  April  18,  1775,  the 
day  prior  to  the  Battle  of  Lexington, 
and  had  noticed  the  preparatory 
movements  of  the  British  Army. 
Later  that  evening  he  received  word 
that  the  British  were  moving  toward 
Concord.  Mounting  his  horse,  he  made 
a hasty  trip  to  the  outlying  farms 
informing  the  members  of  his  Com- 
pany of  the  threat  It  was  shortly 
after  midnight  when  Captain  Brooks 
galloped  into  Ephraim’s  yard  on 
Haverhill  Street  shouting  “(Stand  to 
your  arms,  Stand  to  your  arms”,  thus 
awakening  the  inhabitants,  and  as 
recorded!,  both  Ephraim  and  his 
son  “picked  their  flints,  saw  that 
their  powder  was  dry,  and  bullets 
ready,  hastened  to  the  field  of  strife.” 

Ephraim,  and  Ephraim,  Jr.,  with 
other  North  Reading  men,  assembled 
at  or  near  Weston’s  Corner  in  Read- 
ing during  the  night  and  under  Lieut. 
Bancroft,  set  out  for  Concord.  Capt. 
Brooks  was  in  command  of  his  com- 
pany which  included  the  North  Read- 
ing men,  when  they  engaged  the 
British  at  “Merriams  Corner”.  A col- 
league of  Ephraims’  described  the  ac- 
tion: “A  little  before  we  came  to  Mer- 
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riams  Hill  we  discovered  the  enemy’s 
flankguard  of  about  eighty  to  one 
hundred  men.  The  British  and  Amer- 
icans were  equally  distant  from  the 
‘Corner’  when  about  twenty  rods  (110 
yards)  short  of  the  ‘Corner’  the 
Americans  made  a halt.  The  British 
came  down  the  hill  with  a very  slow 
but  steady  step,  without  music,  or  a 
word  being  spoken  that  we  could 
hear.  There  was  silence  on  both 
sides.  As  soon  as  the  British  had 
gained  the  main  road  and  passed  a 
small  bridge  near  the  ‘Corner’,  they 
faced  about  suddenly,  and  fired  a 
volley  of  musketry  upon  us.  They 
overshot,  and  no  one  to  my  know- 
ledge was  injured  by  the  fire.  The 
first  shots  were  immediately  returned 
by  the  Americans  and  two  British 
soldiers  fell  dead  at  a little  distance 
from  each  other  in  the  road  near  the 
brook.” 

The  battle,  now  begun,  was  carried 
on  during  the  day.  The  North  Read- 
ing mein  each  sought  his  own  place 
and  opportunity  to  attack,  and  annoy, 
the  British  from  behind  tree,  rock, 
fence,  and  building. 

The  Ephraim  Pratts  and  their 
North  Reading  neighbors  were  in  the 
hottest  of  the  fight,  and  among  the 
First  Minute  Men  of  the  Revolution 
to  engage  the  British  on  that  historic 
day. 

Following  the  Concord  fight,  the 
mem  returned  home,  but  for  only  a 
short  while,  as  some  seen  left  with 
the  Continental  Army  in  its  expedi- 
tion to  the  North.  Ephraim,  Sr.  en- 
listed for  eight  months  service  in  and 
around  Cambridge  in  1776. 

In  a published  history,  mention  is 
made  of  the  death,  while  in  the  ser- 
vice, of  Ephraim  Pratt  of  North 
Reading,  due  to  small-pox.  This  could 
be  so,  as  the  North  Reading  Records 
do  not  contain  his  death,  nor  that  of 
his  wife  Pheobe.  From  other  sources, 
the  elder  Ephraim  remained  in  North 
Reading  until  after  1780,  when  he  and 
his  wife  and  younger  children  re- 
moved from  Town,  possibly  to  Med- 
field.  In  any  case,  the  Lieut.  Ephraim 
Pratt  of  North  Reading,  who  enlisted 
in  the  Continental  Army,  fought  at 
Fort  Ticonderoga,  Fort  Edward  and 
was  at  Saratoga  when  Joshua  Eaton, 
the  only  Reading  soldier  to  be  killed 
in  battle,  received  his  mortal  wound, 
on  October  7,  1777. 

While  at  Ticonderoga,  Ephraim,  Jr. 
was  engaged  with  others  in  streng- 
thening the  fortifications  and  went  on 
numerous  excursions.  It  was  here 
that  he,  too,  contracted  the  dread 
small-pox  that  claimed  so  many  sol- 
diers live®,  but  he  recovered,  was  pro- 
moted to  Lieutenant,  and  participated 
in  the  battle  at  “Breymons  Fort” 
where  he  witnessed  the  surrender  of 


Lieut.  Gen.  Burgoyne,  the  British 
Commander. 

Following  the  war,  Lieut.  Ephraim 
Pratt  returned  to  his  home  in  North 
Reading  and  mlarried  Rebecca  Upton, 
a neighbor,  on  February  24,  1785.  He 
succeeded  to  the  homestead  and  tan- 
nery, and  carried  on  much  as  his 
father  before  him.  In  1786,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Selectmen, 
then  representing  the  three  present 
Towns  of  Reading,  Wakefield,  and 
North  Reading. 

Pheobe  Pratt,  an  older  sister  of 
Lieut.  Ephraim,  Jr.,  married  during 
the  war  (1777)  to  Lieut.  Nathan 
Parker,  later  Cblonel,  who  was  an 
innkeeper  and  kept  a hotel  at  the 
head  of  Ash  Street  in  the  present 
Town  of  Reading.  Colonel  Parker  was 
Reading’s  first  Postmaster.  Two  sons 
born  to  Pheobe  and  Colonel  Nathan 
held  high  positions  during  their  life- 
time. The  Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  Parker, 
Jr.  who  removed  to  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
and  the  Honorable  Edmund  Parker. 

Lieut.  Ephraim  and  his  wife  Rebec- 
ca, had  a son  born  to  them  December 
112,  1785,  and  to  perpetuate  the  name, 
he  too  was  called  Ephraim,  and  later, 
while  still  young,  took  an  interest  in 
the  tanning  process  and  was  of  great 
help  to  his  father  in  conducting  the 
business.  As  he  grew  older  more  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  farm  and  tannery 
fell  to  his  lot.  Much  of  his  time  was 
spent  riding  throughout  the  area  in 
search  of  tanJbark,  especially  the 
hemlock,  which  demanded  a premium 
as  it  was  not  so  readily  obtainable 
in  any  large  quantity.  Many  of  these 
trips  took  him  out  of  Town  often  and 
in  several  cases,  out  of  the  State. 
When  Lieut.  Ephraim  was  no  longer 
able  to  manage  both  the  farm  and  the 
tannery,  he  turned  over  the  latter  to 
his  son. 

Ephraim,  Jr.  in  about  the  year  1809, 
took  over  complete  charge  of  the 
tanning  business,  and  was  a very 
shrewd  and  capable  manager  as  Mr. 
Asa  Sheldon,  a long  time  North  Read- 
ing resident  and  member  of  the 
Board  of  Selectmen,  wrote  of  his 
close  association  and  business  trans- 
actions, especially  in  the  purchase  of 
bark  from  Mr.  Sheldon’s  numerous 
wood-lots. 

The  following  year,  Ephraim,  Jr., 
married  Miss  Betsy  Tapley  of  Dan- 
vers, (June  10,  1810),  and  they  re- 
mained on  the  farm.  They  had  two 
children,  Amos,  born  in  1811,  and  a 
daughter,  Betsy,  born  in  1815. 

Shortly  after  Betsy’s  birth,  the 
young  Ephraim,  then  only  twenty-five 
years  old,  passed  away  leaving  the 
widow,  and  two  children.  The  elder 
Ephraim  carried  on  the  farm  for 
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several  more  years,  but  advancing 
age  forced  him  to  sell. 

Mr.  Frederick  Root,  born  in  Shef- 
field, Mass.,  in  November  1790,  had 
married  Sara  Flint,  the  daughter  cf 
Colonel  Daniel  Flint  of  North  Read- 
ing. This  marriage  was  performed  in 
1719,  and  they  removed  to  North 
Reading  where  they  purchased  the 
Ephraim  Pratt  farm  of  fifty-two  acres 
including  the  original  homestead,  tan- 
nery buildings,  storage  sheds  and  the 
disused  vats. 

Mr.  Root  continued  the  farm,  but 
not  the  tannery.  The  out-buildings 
were  soon  dismantled,  and  vats  filled 
in,  and  an  early  North  Reading  in- 
dustry ceased  to  exist,  although  rem- 
nants are  still  visible,  especially  a 
large  circular  stone  “Reservoir”  that 
is  thought  to  be  one  of  three  such 
pits,  built  by  young  Ephraim  about 
1810,  a®  the  stone  shows  marks  of  be- 
ing split  by  the  hand  drill  and  wedge 
method  before  blasting  became  the 
accepted  manner.  Quite  possibly,  this 
could  have  been  the  work  of  Mr.  Asa 
Sheldon,  as  it  was  he  who  built  the 
still  visible  stone  piers  and  bridge 
work  for  the  early  Salem  and  Lowell 
Railroad  passing  through  Town.  Mr. 
Sheldon  also  did  much  of  the  stone 
work  for  the  Middlesex  Canal  when 
it  was  being  constructed. 

Mr.  Frederick  Root  and  his  wife, 
Sara,  raised  their  family  at  what 
later  became  known  as  ‘Willow  Farm’ 
so  named  for  the  fine  row  of  Willow 
trees  that  lined  the  roadway  between 
Haverhill  Street  and  the  dwelling. 

In  1851  Mr.  Root  erected  the  present 
home  on  the  site  of  the  original 
dwelling  and  it  is  more  then  possible 
that  he  used  sections  of  the  first 
Ephraim’  home  built  in  1751,  for  Mr. 
Eisenhaure  found  recently  while  re- 
modeling the  home,  what  could  have 
been  the  brick  foundation  of  the  or- 
iginal central  chimney. 
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Mr.  Frederick  Root  became  an  in- 
fluential resident  of  North  Reading, 
being  a Justice  of  the  Peace,  a mem- 
ber of  the  School  Committee,  and 
other  civic  positions.  His  son,  George 
F.  Root,  became  widely  known  for  his 
musical  talent  and  composing  of 
patriotic  hymns  and  songs.  It  was 
George  Root  who  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  property  shortly  after  the 
Civil  War  but  he  did  not  remain  long 
at  his  boy-hood  home,  for  in  1870  he 
had  removed  to  Chicago  where  he 
was  part  owner  of  the  Root  and  Cady 
Publishing  House  of  that  city. 

While  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Root  and 
Mr.  Cady  carried  on  a retail  business, 
dealing  in  pianos.  They  had  remodeled 
a spacious  showroom  and  received  the 
delivery  of  many  fine  expensive  pianos 
from  an  eastern  manufacturer,  and 
before  one  sale  was  made,  the  entire 
lot,  as  well  as  the  publishing  plant, 
was  consumed  in  the  disastrous 
Chicago  Fire  of  1872. 

Through  the  1840-1860  period,  the 
Root  family  had  acquired  the  original 
Eaton  homestead  that  stood  just  south 
of  the  Pratt  dwelling,  and  Mr.  Root 
remodeled  the  old  home  into  an  at- 
tractive show  place.  It  was  later  the 
home  of  Clara  Louise  Burnham,  the 
daughter  of  George  F.  Root.  She  was 
a noted  authoress  of  several  books 
that  gained  a wide  circulation  during 
the  turn  of  the  century.  This  home 
was  purchased  by  Sarah  S.  Clark  of 
Reading  in  1872,  and  removed  south 
on  Haverhill  Street  where  Mrs.  Clark 
was  resident  in  1874.  She  later  sold  to 
Mr.  William  Ryer,  who  carried  on  a 
clothing  and  shoe  store  on  the  proper- 
ty, the  store  being  in  the  ell  on  the 
northerly  end  of  the  dwelling.  Mr. 
Ryer  later  removed  the  ell  and  it, 
today,  is  incorporated  into  the  build- 
ing now  owned  by  his  grandson  and 
operated  as  Ryer’s  Store,  corner  of 
Park  and  Haverhill  Streets. 
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The  remodeled,  removed  Eaton 
house  is  today  the  home  of  Mr.  John 
W.  Pestana  at  T57  Haverhill  Street, 
and  still  retains  much  of  its  old  time 
design  and  workmanship. 

The  Pratt-Root  property  was  oc- 
cupied in  1873,  toy  H.  O.  Mitchell  and 
J.  P.  Godfrey,  but  was  also  purchased 
later  by  Mrs.  Clark.  She  retained 
possession  until  1886,  when  Mr.  James 
S,  Eisenhaure  purchased  the  dwelling 
and  one  hundred  and  five  acres  of 
farmland  that  included  the  original 
Eaton  home  site.  Mr.  Eisenhaure’s 
descendants  still  occupy  the  historic 
land  and  dwelling. 


Information  of  a pertinent  nature 
used  in  the  preceding  article  has  been 
compiled  from  authorative  sources 
that  include  published  Histories  of 
the  area,  Town  Records  and  Reports, 
contemporary  plans  and  maps,  or- 
iginal diaries,  family  letters  and  al- 
lied documents,  in  the  possession  of 
the  complier. 
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HEZEKIAH  FLINT,  PIONEER 


Hezekiah  Flint,  North  Reading  born 
soldier,  pioneer,  and  frontiersman, 
whose  memory  is  perpetuated  to  the 
present  day  by  the  well  preserved 
homestead  he  constructed  for  his 
bride  nearly  two  centuries  ago  in  his 
native  village,  could  trace  his  ances- 
try back  to  Thomas  Flint,  his  emi- 
grant ancestor  from  Great  Britain, 
who  settled  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  North  Reading  in  1050,  and  pos- 
sibly earlier. 

The  spot  in  the  wilderness  that 
Hezekiah’s  ancestor  had  selected  for 
his  home  was  on  the  Salem  and  North 
Reading  Road,  (present  Route  Sixty- 
two),  five  miles  from  the  center  of 
our  present  Town. 

From  the  emigrant  Thomas  des- 
cended his  son,  Captain  Thomas  Flint, 
great  grand-father  from  whom  Hezek  - 
iah  inherited  his  brawny  build,  mili- 
tary traits,  and  skill  as  a woodworker. 

Captain  Thomas,  a wounded  veter- 
an of  the  “New  England  Indian 
Wars”,  including  the  “Great  Swamp 
Fight”  of  1675,  eventually  owned  over 
nine  hundred  acres  of  productive 
farm  land  and  meadow  in  North 
Reading.  This  land  he  acquired  thru 
purchase  during  the  years  1664  to 
1701,  and  consisted  of  several  par- 
cels. Captain  Flint  was  a farmer  and 
“house-wright”,  or  carpenter,  and  the 
record  states  he  was  very  skillful  for 
he  was  chosen  to  build  the  first 
Meeting-house  in  his  native  village. 

In  connection  with  his  trade,  he 
>wned  and  operated  an  early  saw-mill 
lere  in  North  Reading.  This  mill  was 
ocated  at  the  easterly  boundary  of  a 
valuable  one  hundred  and  twenty  acre 
tract  of  fertile  upland  that  he  had 
purchased  December  29,  1701,  from 
Mr.  Ephraim  Savage,  and  was  origin- 
ally the  piece  of  land  granted  to 
Richard  Saddler  and  known  as  “Sad- 
dlers Neck.” 


The  land  extended  easterly  from 
the  present  Haverhill  Street  to  Park 
Street  East,  and  southerly  from  the 
Ipswich  River  to  Chestnut  Street. 

Captain  Thomas  gave  this  valuable 
land  to  his  son  William  by  a deed,  the 
consideration  being  “the  natural  effec- 
tion  I have  for  him.” 

William,  the  son,  born  in  1685,  had 
been  working  in  his  father’s  saw-mill 
in  1713,  the  year  he  married  Miss  Abi- 
gail Nichols.  When  William  received 
title  to  the  land,  both  he  and  his 
father  commenced  building  a home 
on  a knoll  overlooking  the  small 
village.  This  knoll  is  today  the  present 
Mt.  Vernon  Street.  This  home  was  one 
of  the  first  to  be  constructed  in  the 
area. 

At  this  period  (1714)  there  was  no 
highway  or  road  in  the  vicinity.  A 
lane  from  the  dwelling,  across  the 
mill-dam,,  and  into  the  village.  The 
present  Park  Street  East  was  not 
built  until  1738,  when  William  gave 
land  to  the  Town  for  this  purpose. 
(See  North  Reading  Review,  No.  4. 
Nov.  1963,  “Colonial  Paths  and  Their 
Successors.”) 

Haverhill  Street,  northerly  of  Chest- 
nlut  Street  to  the  “Common”,  was  not 
built  until  after  1795. 

William  and  Abigail  settled  down  in 
their  new  home  where  they  were 
listed  as  residents  and  householders 
on  Cap.  Joseph  Upton's  list  of  rate- 
payers for  1714,  and  also  were  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  charter  members 
of  the  church,  of  which  William  was 
made  Deacon  in  1727. 

Deacon  William  constructed  a grist- 
mill,  and  operated  it  in  conjunction 
with  the  saw-mill.  When  Captain 
Thomas  Flint  died  in  1721,  he  had 
willed  William  a part  interest  in  the 
mills.  Deacon  William’s  two  brothers, 
Eibenezer  and  Jonathan,  also  shared 
in  the  inheritance. 
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Deacon  William  Flint  passed  away 
October  2,  1736,  and  his  oldest  son 
William  inherited  the  entire  tract  of 
land,  home,  and  interest  in  the  two 
mills,  William  was  born  in  1714,  and 
had  married  Susannah  Flint  in  1736. 
Susannah’s  parents  were  George  and 
Jerusha  Flint  who  were  then  living 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Parish  later 
called  “Pudding  Point”,  or  Park  St., 
West. 

William,  like  his  father,  was  also  a 
farmer  and  had  much  of  the  land 
surrounding  his  home  cleared  and 
cultivated.  He  became  very  influential 
in  the  Town’s  affairs  and  was  a 
member  of  the  local  Militia  of  which 
he  later  commanded  as  Captain. 

William’s  brother,  James  Flint,  had 
built  a dwelling  on  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  the  original  tract,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  present  Chestnut  Street, 
Bynnfield  Dine.  James  was  the  local 
gunsmith  and  had  a shop  in  his 
home.  He  was  very  fond  of  hunting 
and  fishing.  One  day  when  he  was 
seventy-eight  years  old,  he  had  taken 
his  gun  to  the  woods  in  search  of 
game,  but  not  being  successful,  he  re- 
turned home,  took  up  his  fishing 
tackle,  and  went  to  Swan  Pond  where 
he  had  a boat  tied  there  that  he  used. 
It  was  the  upsetting  of  this  boat 
that  cost  him  his  life,  when  he  acci- 
dentally drowned,  in  1802. 

Captain  William  Flint  and  his 
Susannah  were  the  parents  of  eight 
children,  all  born  in  the  homestead  on 
Mt.  Vernon  Street.  There  were  four 
boys  — Aaron,  Eli,  Hezekiah  and 
William. 

William  later  became  the  father  of 
the  Rev.  Timothy  Flint,  a pioneering 
missionary  to  the  Indians,  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Timothy  was  also  a noted  author  of 
his  travels,  and  three  of  his  books 
were  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  nation,  and  are  today  quite  scarce 


and  expensive.  Copies  are  available  at 
the  Weeks  Memorial  Dibrary  at 
present. 

William,  Timothy’s  father,  was  the 
last  son  to  inherit  the  homestead. 
When  he  died  in  1825,  the  dwelling 
and  most  of  the  land  passed  into 
other  hands  after  being  in  the  Flint 
family  for  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years. 

Hezekiah,  son  of  Captain  William 
and  Susannah,  was  born  on  the  home- 
stead in  June  1748.  As  he  grew  older 
he  was  most  helpful  to  his  father  on 
the  farm  as  he  was  a very  robust, 
healthy  and  powerful  young  man. 
During  the  winter  he  spent  most  of 
his  time  at  the  saw-mill.  Here  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  many  farmers 
and  others  from  nearby  Salem  Village 
and  Danvers,  who  did  business  with 
the  mill.  It  was  through  these  ac- 
quaintances that  he  met  his  future 
wife,  Esther  Coose,  of  Danvers,  whom 
he  married  on  October  12,  1769. 

Hezekiah  was  a carpenter,  and 
much  of  his  work  was  done  in  Salem, 
Danvers,  and  other  nearby  communi- 
ties. He  had  undoubtedly  inherited 
the  skill  of  woodworking  from  his 
great  grand-father,  Captain  Thomas, 
for  like  Captain  Thomas,  Hezekiah 
was  much  sought  after  to  construct 
many  of  the  homes  then  being  built 
around  the  fast  growing  country-side. 

When  Hezekiah  married  Esther,  he 
had  purchased  a large  tract  of  land 
on  Park  Street  between  the  present 
Central  Street  and  the  Athletic  Field. 
On  this  land  he  built  the  still  pre- 
served, attractive  home,  now  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  C.  Whitney  Crawford,  at 
207  Park  Street. 

When  Hezekiah  erected  this  home 
in  1770,  in  the  waning  years  of  the 
Colonial  and  prior  to  the  Federal 
period,  he  had  chosen  the  time- 
honored  design  of  the  inexpensive, 
practical,  well  constructed  New  Eng- 
land farm  house,  the  type  that  was 
very  prevalent  throughout  British 
North  America. 

It  was  along  the  Eastern  seaboard 
and  inland  among  the  more  wealthier 
communities  that  the  change  from 
Colonial  to  Provincial  design  was  ap- 
parent. Dater,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
truly  Colonial  tradition,  many  other- 
wise fine  examples  of  the  workmanship 
of  such  artisans  as  Hezekiah  came 
under  the  Greek  Revival  craze.  The 
simple  dwelling  was  defaced  by  the 
addition  of  “verandas”  and  “French 
Roofs”.  The  fine  interior  moldings 
and  paneled  walls  were  covered  with 
wallpaper  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
home  was  lost  in  gingerbread,  col- 
umns, and  dormers. 

Hezekiah  and  his  contemporaries 
adhered  very  closely  to  their  rural 
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environment,  the  results  of  which  are 
apparent  today  in  the  picturesque 
New  England  town,  with  its  central 
feature  the  white  church  and  broad 
common  flanked  by  Colonial  home- 
steads. 

When  Hezekiah  built  his  home, 
Central  Street  to  his  west  was  non- 
existent. but  built  shortly  afterwards. 
To  the  east  of  his  home  was  the 
Town’s  common  land,  (much  of  it 
still  owned  by  the  Town  today),  and 
also  to  the  east  on  land  in  the  vicin  ty 
of  Oakdale  Road,  was  the  local  train- 
ing field  used  by  the  Militia  to  which 
Hezekiah  belonged.  A part  of  this 
field  was  later  known  as  “Flinton 
Park”  and  much  later  “North  Reading 
Park.”  Land  in  this  area  remained  in 
the  Flint  family  name  until  compara- 
tively recent  times  — all  originally 
purchased  by  Hezekiah. 

Hezekiah  and  Esther  were  the 
parents  of  several  children.  Hezekiah 
Junior  was  born  June  28,  1771,  before 
his  father  left  for  service  in  the  Re- 
volutionary War.  The  birth  dates  of 
the  other  seven  children  are  unre- 
corded in  the  Town’s  Vital  Statistics, 
but  their  names  and  the  dates  all 
seven  were  baptized,  November  11, 
1792,  are  mentioned. 

Hezekiah,  Sr.,  was  a member  of  the 
North  Reading  Minute  Men,  and  with 
his  Company  went  to  Concord  on  the 
morning  of  April  19,  1775.  He  spent 
eight  months  in  service  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1775,  and  during  1776,  was 
again  on  duty  in  Cambrbidge.  He 
later  enlisted  in  the  Northward  Army 
and  with  several  North  Reading  men, 
fought  at  Fort  Ticonderoga  and  other 
border  points. 

When  the  war  was  over,  Hezekiah 
returned  to  his  Park  Street  home  and 
continued  in  his  trade  of  wood- 
worker. He  found  work  plentiful,  for 
during  the  years  following  the  war, 
a great  many  new  homes  were  con- 
structed in  North  Reading. 

Iu  1784,  Hezekiah  was  approached 
by  a former  comrade  in  arms  to  join 
a small  group  of  veterans  from  Essex 
and  Middlesex  Counties,  who  planned 
on  going  west  to  settle  the  newly 
opened  lands  there.  He  became  in- 
trested,  and  eventually  talked  to  Gen- 
eral Rufus  Putnam,  former  French 
and  Indian  fighter,  who  later  received 
his  commission  of  Brigadier  General 
during  the  Revolution  General  Put- 
name  informed  Hezekiah  that  he  had 
been  selected  to  accompany  the  group 
of  hand-picked  craftsmen,  all  war 
veterans,  for  his  skill  in  wood-work- 
ing and  his  endurance  during  the 
war. 

Among  the  Acts  of  Congress  passed 
in  1787  was  the  “Ordinance  of  1787”. 
This  ordinance  was  established  to 


regulate  the  future  government  of 
the  territory  Northwest  of  the  Ohio 
River. 

General  Putnam  and  others  had 
been  advocating  such  an  act  for  some 
time,  and  after  its  acceptance,  became 
instrumental  in  organizing  “The 
Ohio  Company.”  The  Ohio  Company, 
under  the  leadership  of  General  Put- 
nam, purchased  a part  of  the  million 
and  a half  acres  of  land  from  the 
United  States  on  very  liberal  terms 
with  the  understanding  that  the 
Company  would  soon  settle  on  their 
purchase.  This  was  the  first  public 
sale  of  land  by  the  United  States. 

Hezekiah  accepted  the  offer  to  go 
West  with  the  group,  and  after  all 
arrangements  and  preparations  were 
completed,  he  bid  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren farewell  and  early  in  December 
1787,  left  home. 

The  Ohio  Company  was  composed 
of  forty-eight  New  Englanders,  and 
were  formed  into  two  sections  for 
the  overland  . journey.  The  advance 
guard  of  which  Hezekiah  was  a mem- 
ber, consisted  of  twenty-two  men  - — 
boat  builders,  mechanics,  and  black- 
smiths, all  under  command  of  Major 
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Haffield  White.  They  met  at  Danvers 
in  the  morning  and  took  up  their  line 
of  march.  After  a long  tedious  jour- 
ney over  the  primitive  wilderness 
throughout  the  cold  stormy  winter, 
they  arrived  at  Summill’s  Ferry  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  Here  they  awaited  the 
second  section.  In  the  meantime,  they 
constructed  a boat  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  entire  company. 

They  first  named  their  boat  “Adven- 
ture Galley,”  but  later  changed  its 
name  to  “Mayflower”.  Being  pioneers 
and  pilgrims  themselves,  they  wished 
to  honor  the  first  pioneers  of  1620. 

The  second  section  soon  joined 
them,  and  on  April  3,  1788,  the  en- 
tire company  started  down  the  river. 
After  surmounting  many  obstacles, 
they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mus- 
kingum River.  Here  was  their  destin- 
ation, the  bounds  of  their  land.  Heze- 
kiah  and  the  others  were  each  alloted 
a home-nsite  and  acreage,  and  soon 
commenced  building.  Supplies  pre- 
viously arranged  for  began  arriving, 
and  in  a short  while  the  settlement 
became  a thriving  frontier  town. 

General  Putnam  and  his  fellow 
pioneers  named  the  new  settlement 
Marietta  and  asked  recognition  from 
the  Federal  Government,  who  were 
sympathetic  with  the  venture,  hoping 
to  open  the  entire  Western  Country 
through  such  means. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  1788,  Hezekiah 
and  the  other  members  were  assem- 
bled to  hear  General  St.  Claire,  Judges 
Parson,  Varnum  and  Symmes  formal- 
ly establish  the  Government  of  the 
Territory  of  Ohio  at  Marietta,  situ- 
ated on  the  Ohio  River  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Muskingum. 

Here  Governor  St.  Clair  read  sec- 
tions from  the  “Ordinance  of  1787”. 
the  law  under  which  the  new  territory 
was  to  be  governed. 

This  Ordinance,  which  has  been 
“the  most  notable  law  ever  enacted 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can people”,  furnished  the  basis  for 
the  constitutions  of  several  States. 
It  is  especially  noted  for  three  great 
features  of  good  government. 

First,  its  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
worship.  Second,  its  perpetual  pro- 
hibition of  human  slavery,  and  last, 
the  prominence  given  to  the  subject 
of  schools  and  education. 

In  this  Ordinance  also  was  a pro- 
vision that  no  more  than  five  States, 
and  not  less  than  three,  were  ulti- 
mately to  be  organized  within  this 
territory,  and  no  section  was  to  be 
cut  off  and  organized  into  a State 
until  there  were  sixty  thousand  peo- 
ple within  its  proposed  boundary. 


This  Ordinance,  The  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution have  been  called  “The  three 
title  deeds  of  American  Constitutional 
liberty”. 

Hezekiah  and  the  original  Company 
had  been,  in  the  meantime,  reinforced 
by  hundreds  of  other  such  adventur- 
ous spirits,  and  when  the  necessary 
accommodations  became  available, 
several  New  England  wives  and  chil- 
dren made  the  overland  journey  to 
join  their  husbands  and  fathers. 

Once  the  settlement  became  fairly 
well  organized,  Hezekiah  returned  to 
his  home  in  North  Reading,  leaving 
the  care  of  his  allotment  in  charge  of 
neighbors.  He  had  been  absent  for 
over  two  years. 

Sometime  during  1792  or  1793,  Hez- 
ekiah and  his  now  full  grown  son, 
Hezekiah,  Jr.,  made  a second  trip  to 
Ohio,  undoubtedly  to  carry  furnish- 
ing and  supplies  to  their  proposed 
new  home,  as  Hezekiah  planned  to 
take  up  a permanent  residence  there. 
The  two  men  returned  to  North 
Reading  to  find  Mrs.  Flint  in  failing 
health,  and  any  future  trip  was  post- 
poned. 

Mrs.  Flint,  the  bride  who  first  in- 
habited the  homestead,  passed  away 
in  1794.  Her  son,  Hezekiah,  Jr.,  mar- 
ried Miss  Kitchner  in  1795,  shortly 
after  his  mother’s  death. 

Hezikiah,  Sr.  married  a second 
time,  January  6,  1796,  to  widow  Anna 
Annis  who  bore  him  three  more  chil- 
dren — Daniel,  born  in  1797;  Lucy, 
born  in  1799  (named  for  Hezekiah’s 
first  young  Lucy  by  Esther,  who  died 
young  in  1784,  and  Susannah,  born  in 
1801,  who  was  named  for  Hezikiah’s 
mother. 

Hezikiah,  Jr.,  and  his  wife,  had  one 
child,  a girl,  whom  they  named 
Esther  in  honor  of  his  recently  de- 
ceased mother. 

In  the  summer  of  1806,  Hezekiah, 
his  wife  Anna  and  the  younger  chil- 
dren, in  company  with  Hezekiah,  Jr. 
wife  and  infant  daughter,  left  North 
Reading  for  their  new  home  at 
Marietta. 

When  the  present  city  of  Cincinnati 
was  founded,  the  two  Flint  families 
removed  there.  The  elder  Hezekiah 
passed  away  January  2,  1811,  in  that 
city. 

Young  Hezekiah,  his  wife  and  his 
daughter,  made  their  home  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  it  was  to  this  home  the 
Rev.  Timothy  Flint  and  his  family 
came  to  after  his  pastorate  in  Lunen- 
burg, Mass.  As  mentioned,  Timothy 
later  went  to  the  Indian  Country  to 
the  Westward,  working  amongst  them 
teaching  the  Gospel. 

The  Hezekiah  Flint  homestead  was 
purchased  by  the  Town  of  Reading, 
then  including  Wakefield  and  Read- 
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ing  for  use  as  a Town  Farm,  the 
three  communities  sharing  in  its  use 
and  cost. 

For  many  years  prior  to  1806,  the 
Town  had  attempted  to  find  suitable 
accommodations  for  the  poor,  and 
when  Hezekiah’s  property  became 
available,  it  was  purchased. 

A copy  of  the  Town  Report  re- 
specting this  purchase  reads:  "We 

the  subscribers,  a committee  appoint- 
ed by  the  Town  of  Reading,  to  en- 
quire after  and  examine  any  place 
or  premise  which  might  be  for  siale 
which  would  accommodate  the  Poor 
of  said  Town  beg  leave  to  make  the 
following  report,  that  we  have  at- 
tended to  the  duty  assigned  us  as 
aforesaid,  and  have  examined  a farm 
situated  in  the  North  Parish  belong- 
ing to  Capt.  Hezekiah  Flint,  contain- 
ing by  estimation  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  acres,  be  it  more  or  less, 
together  with  all  the  buildings,  privil- 
ages,  and  appurtanences  thereunto  be- 
longing. And  also  fore  cows  and  one 
ox,  all  which  may  be  purchased  for 
the  sum  of  Five  Thousand  Dollars, 
security  for  said  sum  to  be  given 
when  the  Town  shall  have  their  deed 
and  if  upon  a survey  of  said  land 
there  shall  be  more  or  less  than  the 
number  of  acres  above  specified  the 
price  shall  be  increased  or  diminished 
accordingly  and  in  proportion”. 

The  fact  that  Hezekiah  was  a car- 
penter is  further  attested  to  in  his  re- 
serving the  right  to  ownership  and 
privilege  of  carrying  off  “the  timber 
which  is  now  cut  for  barn  from  24  x 
28  feet  and  a house  frame  21  feet  sq., 
and  if  there  be  not  enough  timber 
sufficient  to  contemplate  said  frame 
now  cut,  the  said  Flint  may  cut  it 
hereafter  on  said  premises.  He  also 
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reserves  the  farming  utensils  which 
he  puts  on  said  Farm.” 

Thereafter  Hezekiah’s  farm  served 
the  Town  for  many  years. 

When  the  Town  of  North  Reading 
became  incorporated  in  1853,  one  of 
the  stipulations  was  that  North  Read- 
ing was  to  become  sole  owner  of  the 
property,  paying  to  the  Town  of 
Reading  its  appropriate  share,  and 
from  that  period  on,  only  North 
Reading  residents  were  accommo- 
dated in  it.  This  Town  maintained 
the  extensive  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  acre  farm  for  sixty-five  years. 

During  this  period,  much  farm  pro- 
duce and  stock  were  raised  for  the 
inmates  own  use,  and  for  sale  in  the 
public  market.  The  farm,  in  its  exist- 
ence as  such,  was  under  the  immedi- 
ate supervision  of  a keeper  who  was 
resident  in  the  home. 

Mr.  EL  B.  Avary  was  keeper  before 
and  during  the  Civil  War.  William 
Amy,  G.  W.  Rand,  Wm.  Pray,  and 
Mr.  James  E.  Fairbanks  all  served  in 
this  capacity  until  1875,  when  Mr.  R. 
M.  Campbell  took  over  the  duty  he 
held  until  1883,  when  Mr.  Cyrus  Ayer 
took  his  place.  Mr.  Walter  Emerson 
was  one  of  the  last  to  hold  this  posi- 
tion. 

Lumber  and  plank  for  the  construc- 
tion and  maintainence  of  local  bridges 
was  furnished  by  the  farm.  Peddlers 
were  accommodated  at  meal  times  for 
a nominal  sum. 

When  the  Town  of  North  Reading 
took  over  sole  possession  of  the 
“House  of  Industry”,  els  it  was 
termed  in  1853,  there  were  forty-nine 
persons  being  oared  for  during  that 
year,  in  ages  ranging  from  an  infant 
of  six  months  to  two  elderly  gentle- 
men. The  following  year,  after  Wake- 
field and  Reading  had  removed  their 
charges,  there  remained  only  twelve 
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persons  who  were  the  responsibility 
of  North  Reading1. 

Through  the  years,  a great  many 
persons  in  want  and  infirm  through 
age,  have  been  cared  for  under  this 
venerable  roof. 

In  1918,  other  arrangements  were 
made  to  care  for  the  needy,  and  the 
Town  had  no  further  use  for  the 
home.  It  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Ed- 
gar C.  Linn  in  that  year,  and  in  the 
years  intervening,  other  persons  had 
been  resident  until  the  present  owner, 
Mr.  C.  Whitney  Crawford,  purchased 
it. 

Under  Mr.  Crawford’s  ownership, 
the  building  has  been  very  pleasingly 
refinished,  revealing  its  Colonial  char- 
acter. 


Information  of  a pertinent  nature 
used  in  the  preceding  article  has  been 
compiled  from  authorative  sources 
that  include  published  Histories  of 
the  area,  Town  Records  and  Reports, 
contemporary  plans  and  maps,  or- 
iginal diaries,  family  letters  and  al- 
lied documents,  in  the  possession  of 
the  complier. 
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No.  19  FEBRUARY  1965 

NORTH  READING'S  PICTORIAL  PAST 

PART  I 


1888  photo  of  Meadow-view  Railroad  Crossing,  junction  of  Park  and 
Chestnut  iSts.  Dwelling  at  left  was  originally  Ibuilt  by  Ebenezer  Buxton. 
From  1825  until  11858,  it  was  owned  iby  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Sheldon,  who  in 
turn  sold  the  property  to  Mr.  Timothy  Fowle,  who  occupied  the  home 
when  the  above  photo  was  taken.  Mr.  Buxton  built  this  dwelling  on  the 
foundation  of  a much  earlier  house  erected  by  Ensign  William  Sawyer 
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Hezekiah  Flint  homestead,  originally  built  in  1770  by  Mr.  Flint.  Pur- 
chased by  the  Town  of  Reading  in  1806,  and  utilized  as  the  Town  Farm 
for  many  years.  Photo  was  taken  in  1902. 


View  from  Town  Common  looking  Southeast  toward  Mr.  MoLane’s 
Wagon  Works  and  Fire  Department  Headquarters.  Park  Street  is  in 
foreground.  Photo  was  taken  in  1908 
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An  1874  photograph  of  the  “Building  on  the  Common”,  taken  on  the 
day  of  the  annual  Trader’s  Day  Picnic.  Group  would  assemble  in  church- 
yard, then  preceded  by  North  Reading  Brass  Band,  march  to  nearby 
“Flinton  Park”,  present  High  School  Athletic  ground,  where  picnic  was 
held.  Granite  posts  enclosing  the  Common  were  erected  before  Town’s 
Incorporation,  and  removed  in  1896.  Note  original  windows  in  build- 
ing, changed  shortly  after  to  the  present-day  double  windows 


1884  photograph  of  Dob's  Pound  Mill.  A mill  had  occupied  this  site 
on  the  Ipswich  River  at  Mill  Street,  since  the  late  seventeenth  century. 
At  the  period  when  photo  was  taken,  Mr.  Benjamin  Eames  and  Dennis 
Batchelder  were  principal  share-holders  in  the  Mill 
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Early  photo  of  North  Reading  Railroad  Station  on  Haverhill  Street, 
opposite  present  Monroe  Fuel  Co.  offices.  Station  was  later  remodeled 
to  include  bay  window,  and  is  still  standing  in  immediate  vicinity 


Congregational  Parsonage,  1874,  located  at  Haverhill  Street,  corner  of 
Peabody.  Originally  built  by  the  Rev.  Eliab  Stone  before  179*5.  The  young 
maple  trees  lining  the  walk  were  planted  in  1859  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Newton  Jones.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  was  a noted  cabinet-maker,  machinist 
and  boat-builder.  Born  in  Cannan,  New  Hampshire,  he  removed  to 
North  Reading  in  1853 
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Park  Street,  North  Reading  Center,  1907.  View  looking  west  toward 
Common;  terminus  of  Street  Car  Line.  Trolley  is  standing  in  front  of 
ipresent  D & S Service  Center;  dwelling  on  right  is  still  occupying  same 
site  opposite  Middlesex  County  National  Bank.  Children  are  unidentified 
but  one  could  be  you 


Presently  occupied  as  North  Reading  Professional  Building.  When  photo 
was  taken  in  1901,  it  was  the  residence  of  Mr.  Jared  B.  McLane  and 
family.  Dwelling  was  built  by  Dr.  David  O.  Grosvenor  on  the  founda- 
tion of  a home  that  originally  belonged  to  Dr.  Goodwin,  an  early  North 
Reading  Physician,  (1780-1825).  The  Widow’s  Walk  atop  the  dwelling 
was  removed  in  1903 
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NORTH  READING'S  PICTORIAL  PAST 

PART  II 


Built  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  Mr.  William  McAllister  poses 
for  this  1898  photo  of  the  Carter-Buxton  home.  Phebe  Campbell  camie 
into  possession  of  the  dwelling-  and  nine  acres  of  land  adjoining  shortly 
after  1800  and  it  remained  in  the  Campbell  family  for  eighty-eight  years 
before  it  was  sold  to  Fanny  McAllister.  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Gowing  purchased 
the  home  from  the  McAllisters  in  1902.  It  is  presently  the  residence 
of  William  Peard  at  Number  Five  Willow  Street 
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1906  photo  of  Haverhill  Street,  looking  South  from  Ryer’s  Corner; 
Mr.  Upton’s  store  in  photo  then  occupied  site  of  present  Monroe  Fuel 
Co.  Office.  Railroad  depot  may  be  seen  at  right. 


The  William  Jeffery’s  residence  as  pictured  in  1874.  Mr.  Jefferys  attends 
horse  at  left;  Mr.  Appleton  Eaton  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Gowing  under  tree.  In 
the  background  are  Mrs.  Henry  Towle  and  Addie  Holt.  Mr.  Jefferys  was 
a descendant  of  the  early  North  Reading  family  of  that  name.  The 
attractive  Victorian  dwelling  is  the  present  Croswell  Funeral  Home  at 
Number  Nine  Bow  Street,  adjacent  to  the  Public  Library. 
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An  1874  photograph  of  the  “Building  on  the  Common”,  taken  on  the 
day  of  the  annual  Trader’s  Day  Picnic.  Group  would  assemble  in  church- 
yard, then  preceded  by  North  Reading  Brass  Band,  march  to  nearby 
“Flinton  Park”,  present  High  School  Athletic  ground,  where  picnic  was 
held.  Granite  posts  enclosing  the  Common  were  erected  before  Town’s 
Incorporation,  and  removed  in  1896.  Note  original  windows  in  build- 
ing, changed  shortly  after  to  the  present-day  double  windows 


1884  photograph  of  Rob’s  Pound  Mill.  A mill  had  occupied  this  site 
on  the  Ipswich  River  at  Mill  Street,  since  the  late  seventeenth  century. 
At  the  period  when  photo  was  taken,  Mr.  Benjamin  Eames  and  Dennis 
Batchelder  were  principal  share-holders  in  the  Mill 
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Early  photo  of  North  Reading  Railroad  Station  on  Haverhill  Street, 
opposite  present  Monroe  Ftiel  Co.  offices.  Station  was  later  remodeled 
to  include  bay  window,  and  is  still  standing  in  immediate  vicinity 


Congregational  Parsonage,  1874,  located  at  Haverhill  Street,  corner  of 
Peabody.  Originally  built  by  the  Rev.  Eliab  Stone  before  1795.  The  young 
maple  trees  lining  the  walk  were  planted  in  1859  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Newton  Jones.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  was  a noted  cabinet-maker,  machinist 
and  boat-builder.  Born  in  Cannan,  New  Hampshire,  he  removed  to 
North  Reading  in  1853 
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Reading-North  Reading  Mail  and  Passenger  Coach,  owned  by  Mr.  Cass 
of  Mount  Vernon  Street,  as  it  was  photographed  in  1892  in  front  of  the 
Reading  Depot.  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Burditt,  now  residing  on  Willow  Street, 
was  driver  of  the  stage-coach  that  made  two  trips  daily  between  Reading 
and  North  Reading.  The  coach  was  discontinued  in  1894. 


Mill  Street,  looking  North  from  Loib’s  Pond  Mill,  sixty-five  years  ago. 
Mill  Street,  today,  is  a section  of  an  early  (1651)  highway  to  Andover, 
via  Lubber’s  Brook  Road  in  present  Town  of  Wilmington.  Mr.  Dix  and 
Mr.  Lewis  were  early  settled  in  this  vicinity,  before  1720. 
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